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Last Straw 


AS the pace of production quickens, the 
care-laden manufacturer must often feel 
like a camel contemplating the approach of 
the last straw. Can his oft-revised schedule 
carry yet another complication ? Can he 
increase output still further without some 
impairment of quality ? 




























The Simmonds products were 
designed to solve precisely this problem, 
and solving it they are, all over the country. 
Experience abundantly proves that they save 
time, they save material and they simplify 
assembly. They make it possible, in short, 
to quicken the tempo without detriment to 
the temper. 


SIMMONDS 


In high service to 
AERONAUTICAL, INDUSTRIAL & MARINE 


Construction 


THE SIMMONDS NUT: PINNACLE NUT: SPIRE NUT 
SIMMONDS INSTRUMENTS, CONTROLS AND 
ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 
FRAM OIL & ENGINE CLEANER 


SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES LTD. 
GREAT WEST ROAD, LONDON 


A COMPANY OF THE SIMMONDS GROUP 


P.19 LONDON MELBOURNE MONTREAL PARIS NEW YORK 








' W. SYMINGTON & CO. LTD., MARKET HARBOROUGH 
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now you deserve a gin s Votrix... 


High occasions call for some small 
celebration and Votrix provides the 
ready answer. It’s Vermouth with its 
own distinctive character. White wine 
from Empire grapes provides its basis. 
But it’s in the infusion of aromatic 
herbs and spices that all the genius of 
the blending is discovered. It’s this 
that makes Votrix a Vermouth in its 
own right; an achievement we can 
all recognise—and enjoy. 


VOTRIX VERMOUTH 


Votrix, produced on the Vine 
Products Vintnery in Surrey, 
may often be difficult to get, 
owing t0 wartime restric- 
tions, but itis still available. 
“Dry,” bottle size 7/6. 
“ Sweet,” bottle 
size 7/-. 
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Invest in War Savings 


and help-— 
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—famous the world over for © 
its appetizing creamy flavour \¥ 
and nutritive goodness—rich in © 
vital health elements, including 
the precious tonic Vitamin B,. & 
Noted, too, for its purity, © 
economy andeaseofpreparation. *% 








Tne name which slood 


Sor Quality in limes of 
plenty means so much 
more today 


Although the output of 
Chilprufe is restricted to a 
range of essential garments 
for Infants and Young 
Children, the quality 
remains — the Finest 
Pure Wool obtainable. 


CHILPRUFE 


MADE SOLELY FOR INFANTS 
AND YOUNG CHILDREN 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED 
Governing Director: JOHN A. BOLTON 
LEICESTER 
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EDISWAN 


LAMPS 


THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., | 





155 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2. 





























 Pendernags Canteen Equipment 
provides everything for the quick 
and efficient running of a works 
canteen. Economy of fuel for cooking 
and heating and reliability in Air-con- 
ditioning and A.R.P. equipment are 
outstanding features of Crittall products. 





BY APPOINTMENT 
ENGINEERS TO 
H.M. KING GEORGE Vi. 


Built by Engineers, recommended by 
experts, and used all over the world. 


RICHARD CRITTALL 


ALDWYCH HOUSE - LONDON, W.C.2 *"° COMPANY LimiTED 
Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 7777. 
BIRMINGHAM: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place. Central 2473. 
LIVERPOOL: Martin’s Bank Building, Water Street. Advance 6209. 
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Queen ANNE 
ei SCOTCH WHISKY 


IN THE 
BETTER PLACES 









By Appointment 


Holders of Royal 
Appointment to 
successive Sove- 
reigns since 1838 




















"'L.B.LTD. London. 
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a % 
the jam 
Obviously our supplies rk 
pe of the finest Turkish q 
leaf are limited. What 
therefore can we do? 
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We can arrange for you 
to smoke Balkan 
Sobranie sometimes and 
Sobranie No. 6 or No, 3 
as much as you like. 
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¥ That is a policy of 
“‘ spreading the jam ”’— 
and if you can think of a 
better answer to a problem 
which faces all of us we 
shall be happy to hear of it. 
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CUSTARD 


Use it with economy 
and serve the children first 
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ONE or two Meggeson 

Bismuth Dyspepsia 
Tablets after a meal 
will ensure compfete 

. stomach comfort. 


Save as you shave/ 


Given reasonable care, the KROPP razor will last a lifetime. 
There ’s economy for you! Not only that, but it will 
give you luxuriously smooth shaves all the time. For 
the Kropp is a hand-made razor, wrought by 
razor craftsmen from fine-quality Sheffield 
Steel. It never needs grinding. 
You'll be proud to own a 
KROPP. 





14/-, including 

* STOMACH PAIN Fatdheso Tar 

* INDIGESTION Of Hairdress- 

>» * HEARTBURN ers, Cutlers 

I QQ My * ACIDITY and Stores. 
3/0. reciusing tax NY 


Please send 
Sold by all qualified chemists. 


MEGGESON & CO. LTD. LONDON. S.£10 





OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO. LTD., 
LONDON, W.1 
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VENTILATION AND 
AIR FILTRATION UNITS 


This three-filter-unit plant (with stand- 
by pedal operation) provides perfect 
ventilation and air filtration for 105 
persons, however long the plant may 
have to be in operation. Similar plants 
have been installed with success by 
municipalities, = 

industrial con- 

cerns, offices, 

hotels, flats, etc. 


Write to- 
day for full 
particulars 


SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN 
& COMPANY LIMITED 
LEIGH - LANCASHIRE 


LONDON : 66, VICTORIA ST., S.W.1 
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BOLAY 


I. is satisfying to contemplate the smoothness with which 
national industries have adapted their peace-time activities 
to war-time needs. 
The ‘ Celanese’ organisation is playing its part and. will 
continue to render every possible help in the successful 
prosecution of the war. But that is not all. ‘ Celanese ’ is also 
engaged in the manufacture of ‘ Celanese ’ Utility fabrics for 
civilian requirements. Supplies are of course controlled by 
Government regulations and there are difficulties in the way 
of distribution, labour and raw materials. These are com- 
pensated for by the fact that the fine quality of ‘Celanese’ 
so far remains unchanged. 
Let us look forward to the days of peace when ‘ Celanese’ 
will again be in ample supply and new products 
full of interest will be available. 
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Stored away in “ safety” there 
are countless Jewels, unworn, un- 
seen. AND we have living men 
for whom necessities are urgently 
wanted . . . Prisoners of War, 
Sick and Wounded. A hidden 
treasure taken out of store and 
sent to the Treasurer, Red Cross 
Sales, 17 Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1, would help to meet 
that growing need through the 
Duke of Gloucester’s Red Cross 
and St. John Fund. Send for 


the next 


RED CROSS 


Jewel Sale 
AT CHRISTIE'S 


Registered under the War 
Charities Act, 1940 


THIS SPACE iS DONATED BY 
Beechwms Ptttls 
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Marmite is a highly concentrated Extract of 
Yeast providing Vitamins of the B group. 





By specifying ‘PYREX 
Brand’ when order- 
ing Graduated Glass- 
ware you are assured 
of obtaining strong 
serviceable _—gilass- 
ware, with division 
lines and numerals 
etched clearly and 
precisely, for easy 
reading. 

For everyday labora- 
tory work PYREX 
Brand Glassware is 
graduated to N.P.L. 
class B standard, but 
for more meticulous 
analysis or intricate 
research work N.P.L. 
class A can be sup- 
plied at the appro- 
priate extra costs. 
Ask for PYREX 


Brand and see that 
you get it! 


JAMES AJOBLING C0 170 
WEAR GLASS WORKS. 
SUNDERLAND. 








DUTY-FREE CIGARETTES 


for H.M. Forces Overseas including INDIA and Prisoners of War 















































ROTHMANS NAVY CUT MEDIUM 
| ] 500 
To Prisoners or Civilian Internees in Europe | 4/- | 10/- 
To H.M. Forces Overseas (incl. India) or H.M. | 4/9 | /6 
_ Ships ersonnel on Active Commission 
ROTHMANS PALL MALL DE LUXE 
To Prisoners or Civilian Internees in Europe | 6/6 16/3 
| 
To H.M. Forces Overseas (incl. India) or H.M. | 7/3 17/9 
__ Ships Personnel on Active Commission __ a ee ha or ow 
ROTFHMANS PALL MALL STANDARD Mi > MIXTURE 
Half Pound; Pound 
To Prisoners or Civilian Internees in Europe | 5/- 10/- 
To H.M. Forces Overseas (incl. India) or H.M. | 59 10/9 
Ships Personnel on Active Commission | / / 





Rothmans are exceptionally well 
equipped to despatch gift parcels 
Duty Free to H.M. Forces Over- 
seas—and this now includes those 
serving in India—and Duty Free 
and Post Free to Prisoners of War 
in Europe. The cost of a Duty Free 


parcel is small, as shewn in the 
above prices for Rothmans high 
quality London-made cigarettes 
and tobacco. Write to Rothmans 
Ltd. (Folio H.10, 5 Pall Mall, 
London, S.W.1, for full particulars 
and Order Form, 





Siclhmun OF PALL MALL 


the best-known tebacconist in the world 
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Paint without 
smell P, 


have my home painted without smell ?’’ Very likely 
—at the moment we cannot say — but if so — Berger 
will supply the paint 





Remarkable ‘made-to-measure’ paint products 
developed by Berger chemists to fit the special 
equipment, varied technique and novel application 
methods of service use, hold great promise for 
post-war decoration and industrial finishing 

To Industrialists. We are interested to-day in your post-war 
finishing problems if you care to discuss them with us, in strict 
confidence, of course. Telephone AMHerst 3321 


Barger Paints 


Lewis Berger & Sons, Ltd., London, Birmingham, Glasgow, Dublin, 
Durban, Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Perth, Wellington 


Stuarts 
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Her day is a hard one, her work heavy and fatiguing. 
But she shoulders her unaccustomed tasks with 
cheerful vigour. And success. . . » 

We can’t all be women railway porters. But we can all 
remember their example of willing adaptability. . - - 
We can all bring something of this spirit to our 

daily life. . . . 

So that by our united labour and self-sacrifice 
the victory will be won, and 
another glorious chapter in our 
history written. . . « 








The Standard Motor Co. Ltd., Coventry | 
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Charivaria 


RoE radio reports that Italy’s strongest troops are 
being rushed to the South Coast of Italy. Are they going 
to try to push Sicily further away from the mainland ? 


° ° 


‘Mussolini has always wanted Gibraltar,” says a writer. 
He has the strange delusion that the Rock matches his chin. 


° ° 


A Pretty Sight 


“The pilots flew over Vesuvius, 
which was just belching forth 
white vapour in three forma- 
tions.”—Egyptian Paper. 


° ° 


An American music-hall 
artist claims that he per- 
forms on the longest stringed 
instrument in the world. 
Now that the ban has been 
lifted there will be indignant 
protests from our church- 
bell-ringers. 








° °o 


The B.B.C., we are told, not infrequently prepare 
programmes that are never broadcast. And yet listeners 
continue to grumble! 

° ° 


A careful investigator finds that Dr. Goebbels almost 


whispers the opening sentences of his broadcasts. That’s 
the bit where he whispers “Now 
stop me if you’ve heard this one.” 


.. * Z 









Plans for post-war London in-, f Ael 

clude a tunnel for pedestrians under 
Hyde Park. Nevertheless, a man 
going to earth at Hyde Park Corner 
could be caught at the Marble Arch 
end if his tailor took the bus along 
Park Lane. 

° ° 


“Horizontal stripes undoubtedly 
give an effect of rotundity to the 
figure,” says a fashion writer. Not 
in the case of tiger-skin rugs. 


r 


A famous comedian has stated that broadcasting is great 
fun. Now all he has to do is to convince listeners of this. 


° ° 


Recently a golf-ball was found in a blackbird’s nest at 
Knebworth. The poor bird must have thought that the 
cuckoo was laying a utility egg this year. 


° ° 


A correspondent says he Ps vite "i 
has eaten more spinach this (-\|.2 } y 
year than he ever has alia 
before. He considers the 
strawberries included in his 
purchases worth it. 






° ° 


A burglar stole several 
tubes of paint from a Chelsea 
studio. The artist is particu- 
larly distressed because he 
is sure they contained a 
masterpiece. 


° ° 


_ According to a medical writer sunstroke generally takes 
its victim by surprise. Especially in this country. 


° ° 


A stage magician recalls that’ he once staged a one-man 
performance at a fair. During the disappearing trick he 
took advantage of his temporary absence from the stage 
to go round to the front and urge 
the public to patronize the show. 


° ° 


Cautious Announcement 


“*We dealt with 5,662 applications,’ 
Mr. E. Duffill, assistant executive officer 
told the ‘Mail’ to-day, ‘and we could 
have dealt with 1,53} more.’” 

Yorkshire Paper. 


° ° 


The first letter a newly-appointed 
postwoman had to deliver was an 
income-tax demand for a Thames- 
side bargee. She said his self- 
restraint was wonderful. 
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S$ soon as I was shown the script (as they call it) of 
the B.B.C. production entitled “The Drama of 
Sicily” I began to raise objections. “It’s too 

ambitious,” I said, ‘and too long.” Only seven hours. they 
told me. And not so long for the Forces Programme. 
“Anyway I should cut the beginning,” I urged. 

“But the beginning is the most beautiful part. 
same in a sort of artistic way as the end.” 

The beginning was the arrival of a dinghy on the beach 
near Gela. In this dinghy is sitting Bob Hope, first to 
land of the American invading armies. He has a dis- 
cussion with a very old Sicilian peasant, who maintains 
that the autochthonous dwellers on the island were not 
the Siculi but the Siceni, and after a few Transatlantic 
wisecracks admits that the old boy may be right after 
all and they were probably Sileni. 

“T don’t think that will be effective,” I said. “The 
words may be all right but not the idea. It’s too much 
like an Encyclopedia. Archzologists may be interested 
but not the ordinary listener in the small country town.” 
And I began to turn overthe pagesrather rapidly. “‘What’s 
all this about S.E.,” I said, “that keeps on coming in 
every few lines or so?” 

“Those are the Sound Effects. What is accomplished 
by visual images on the cinema screen has to be achieved 
largely on the radio by noises. It would be impossible, 
for instance, to represent the innumerable invasions of the 
island during a period of three thousand years without the 
noise of boats grinding on the beaches, the lapping of 
waves, the shouts of warriors and the babel of Greek, 
Pheenician, Latin, Norman, Arabian, French, German, 
Italian and Spanish cries. S.E. are just as important to 
the wireless as 8.A. is to the cinema. So these sounds 
occur rather frequently in the script, but there are many 
more coherent interludes.” 

“So I see,” I said. ‘But do you think it will really be 
possible to persuade Professor Gilbert Murray to recite an 
ode of Pindar in praise of Hiero, as well as a chorus of 
Aischylus ?” 

“We certainly hope to do so.” 

“But it rather clashes with the general idea of tyrants 
being rather bad people, which seems to be the motif of 
the performance.” 

“Not altogether. We have the episode of Dionysius 
putting his enemies inside a brazen bull, and lighting a fire 
underneath them to make them bellow. You will find 
that in the S.E. We got it with the help of a land-girl 
by recording a cow mooing into a large copper coal- 
scuttle. 

“But of course we have to give the old tyrants their due. 
There is the constant tinkling of goat-bells coming in 
during a contest in pastoral song between Theocritus, 
Moschus and Bion, and the splashing of the water when 
Archimedes gets out of his bath.” 

“ce Oh.” 

I began to examine the pages again. 

“This place where it says, ‘The speech of Nicias by 
Ronald Squire.’ Must you really have Lamentations from 
Athenian Hoplites every few sentences ?” 

“It is thought to be rather good.” 

“And I suppose it was really necessary to do Empedocles 
on Etna.” 

“Well, what do you think?” 

The script ran “A brief résumé of the philosophy 
of Empedocles by Dr. Joad with quotations from 
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Matthew Arnold’s poem. The sage throws himself into 
the volcano. S.E.: Crackling.” 

“T dare say you had to do it,” I said grudgingly. “And 
I see that he reads a passage from Plato’s Republic later . 
on. What is that ‘Loud Thump’ doing after the bit from 
Aéschylus?” 

“Surely you remember that the poet was killed by a 
tortoise which an eagle dropped on his head.” 

“It was good shooting, if the yarn is true.” 

“Anyway he was buried at Gela.” 

“That is so. They quoted his epitaph in The Times. 
What is this sound effect after ‘Mr. John Gielgud’s speech 
by Cicero against Verres’?” 

“That is Hortensius throwing up his brief. It drops 
on the floor, sounding the knell, as it were, of another 
period of Sicilian misrule. Then we have the two revolts 
of the slaves indicated by the rattling of fetters, shrieks, 
groans and yells.” 

“Frankly,” I said, “I don’t think I’m going on.” The 
pages of the typescript began to burn my eyes. - Names 
leaped up at me in nonsensical order and in the wildest 
confusion. Vandals and Saracens ground their boats 
ashore. Roger of Sicily said a few well-chosen words. 
“The story of Manfred. Mr. J. B. Priestley gives a reading 
of Tasso” met my bewildered gaze. Trumpets—drums— 
the clashing of armour—the Count of Anjou—the Aragonese. 
—the Duke of Milan—the Spanish Monarchy—Charles V— 
and ever and anon in the midst of it all the old Sicilian 
peasants would get together and (talking in a Loamshire 
dialect) discuss the Crusades, the Papacy, and the feuds of 
medizval barons and kings, and repeat rhymes and proverbs 
and folk-stories to the accompaniment of goat-bells, the 
cries of harvesters, wine-gatherers, orange-growers and 
the shouts of brigands and mutineers. 

On a wireless set like mine that usually drowns even a 
talk on gardening or the kitchen front with atmospherics, | 
the thing was becoming almost impossible even to think 
about, and long before we got to the Peace of Utrecht I 
had put my fingers in my ears. “Isn’t it possible for the 
B.B.C. to present a couple of dozen centuries of vile 
political intrigue, and rule a country with loathsome 
tyranny, without the clanking of chains and the moans 
of unhappy prisoners rotting in impenetrable dungeons?” 
I cried in terrified despair. There’s still a lot to come, 
they said, and I saw the headings— 


Don Carlos 
Ferdinand 
Buonaparte 
Garibaldi 

Tourists at Taormina 
The Mafia 

Speech by Mussolini 


and then these old Sicilian peasants got together again. 
I must say they had plenty to talk about. There was 
now an interlude for local love-songs, and it all ended 
rather quietly, I thought, with: “Bombardment by 
the Allied Fleets. Messina Shattered from the Air. 
S.E.: Hunting Horns.” 

That brought us back to Bob Hope again. 

But I was not satisfied. 

“It’s too ambitious,” I repeated. 


“And it’s too long. 
And I’m certain it’s far too loud.” 


EVoE. 
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FORWARD, CANADA! 
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“That was a quick turn-round—didn’t even give us time to unload.” 


Tennis 


a game; that is, as something it is necessary to 

apologize for not playing, or for not. playing better, 
or even, in extreme cases, for not playing worse. It is 
perhaps of all games the one most closely woven into our 
national life, as it is the game it is most necessary to 
apologize most often about. It is even more obvious to 
state that tennis is not being apologized about anything 
like as much at the moment as it was before the war and 
(statisticians threaten) will be after. Nevertheless, tennis 
has broken out here and there even this summer; enough, 
I think, to justify a few words on tennis in its normal or 
peace-time state. 

Tennis is played with a tennis-racket and tennis-balls. 
A tennis-racket is oval, with a handle, a wooden rim and a 
space in the middle filled with criss-crossed strings. Certain 
strings are apt to be red, or blue, or double, the idea being 
to encourage the racket’s owner and discourage anyone 
else, and the antagonism behind this is worth noting 
because psychologists tell us it underlies the whole principle 
of tennis. Tennis-rackets are made in different weights, 
as a test of character, and when not used a racket is kept in 
a press which has four corners and up to four screws. 
Tennis is played by up to four people and up to six tennis- 


Teen it is rather obvious to state, is classified as 


balls; that is, six is the maximum, any number over six 
being really any number under six with another number 
under six added, and any number under six being six with 
the rest temporarily lost. No tennis-ball is permanently 
lost, but obeys a natural law that it will turn up later. 
Psychologists cannot account for this natural law, because 
it is so unlike the rest of life, but think it may have some- 
thing to do with another natural law, which is that all 
effort has its result, and that if one person scrapes long 
enough at a laurel-bush’s roots with a tennis-racket quite 
another person at quite another time will tread on quite 
another tennis-ball under quite a different laurel-bush. 
There is, in connection with losing tennis-balls, one other 
natural law which I must mention—that when a tennis- 
ball is held to be lost it is held to be not worth looking for 
any longer as soon as all the players and at least one 
spectator look worried enough. 

So much for the equipment. Now for the tennis-court. 
A tennis-court is so many feet long by so many feet wide. 
It is so many feet long that there is not enough space left 
at each end between what is called the base line and what 
is called the netting. I mean, it is always understood that 
if there had been more space it would have been left. 
The base line is only one of several lines marking out a 
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tennis-court; these lines are very important because 
anything in them, even the leg of a deck-chair, is in the 
court and anything out is out, so that it is necessary every 
now and then to mark them out with a little machine with 
one wheel and a sort of trough filled with whitewash and 
grass-cuttings. It is very difficult indeed to mark out a 
tennis-court, as any new line, except at the beginning of 
the season, must come exactly where the old line was. 
Markers-out have found that the best way to achieve this 
is to fix their eyes on the line a little ahead of the machine, 
hold their mental breaths and think of anything which 
will take their minds off it and at the same time not think 
of anything else which will take their minds off it. It 
sounds complicated, and it is. It is considered clever to 
have marked out a tennis-court, but it is considered no 
more than just good to have mown and rolled it, because 
this needs nothing but time and stamina. There are, of 
course, hard tennis-courts which, not being made of grass, 
do not need mowing or rolling or, sometimes, even marking, 
but these courts are still comparatively rare—somewhere 
in rarity between a private swimming-bath and a dart-board. 
Human nature can never feel the-same affinity with a hard 
tennis-court, because it, unlike human nature, does not 
mind the rain. . 

Human nature, as you might expect, bulks large in 
tennis, because, besides the players, there are the spectators. 
The players, as I have hinted, number up to four, and can 
go down to two; the spectators can go down to none and 
up to any number, but more than five spectators will 
include at least two players sitting out, and we can tell 
spectators from sitting-out players by the players’ appear- 
ance and the spectators’ conversation and by the spectators’ 
and sitting-out players’ attitude to one another; a subtle 
but naticeable mixture of such cross-currents as respect, 
condescension, intolerance, tolerance and score-keeping. 
Spectators like to put themselves in touch with the score 
every now and then by shouting at the tennis-court; so do 
sitting-out players. It is all, as I said, very subtle. 
Players, on the other hand, shout at one another all the 
time, because the score matters a great deal to the players. 

What makes a good tennis-player? No one can answer 
this, but it is possible to assess what makes good tennis- 
players say they are bad tennis-players. Psychologists 
put it down to the self-preservation instinct, or, as they 
call it, caginess, and it must be allowed that caginess comes 
into its own when four people realize that they have no 
alternative but to play tennis with one another. This 
caginess is, as is only to be expected, hidden under a veneer 
of almozt hysterical friendliness which finds its fullest 
scope in net-adjusting. Providence has seen fit to make 


at least four people necessary to the adjusting of any tennis- ° 


net; one to measure the nets with two rackets, one to have 
lent the extra racket to make up these two rackets, one to 
wind the handle to get the net either too high or to6 low, 
and the fourth to confirm eagerly that it is either too high 
or too low. There are so many other processes, like 
twiddling the rackets, choosing the ends and sides of the 
court, and so on, that by the time four players start a 
game they often have a queer sensation that they have 
known one another for years. 

As for the actual tennis-playing which must take place 
between this process and the finish of a game, there is 
little to say beyond that the idea is for one side to win. 
At the beginning both sides are the side which is to win, 
but at a certain stage in the game it usually pins itself 
down to one side, and after this all that can happen is 
that the winning side wins, and the losing side loses. It 
is not quite so hopeless as it sounds, because there is a 
compensating rule that the losing side has been almost as 
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clever to lose as the winning side to win. This is called 
sportsmanship, and psychologists say that without it 
tennis would not keep its hold on human nature; which, 
they add, would be a great pity when you think how long 
it takes to mark a tennis-court. 


° ° 


Summer in Ireland 


ARGE hay-cocks, orange in the evening light, 
A swallow upon swift wings sailing by, 


Slow cattle in the fields beyond, all bright 
With rays out of the West which on them lie, 


The jackdaws chattering from their ancient homes, 
Rooks going homeward too, and high in air 

A screech from where a wandering heron roams, 
And pigeons’ voices calling everywhere. 


These things are dreams; and the reality 

Is not the green grass and the evening mists 
Now rising round the trees, but Liberty 

Weeping in Greece with chains upon her wrists, 


Or lost in Poland, or an exile far 
From France and Norway, sheltering by streams 
In rocky hills where bands of free men are, 


Waiting for victory. The rest is dreams. ANON. 








“ Three pounds two and seven, two and eight, two 
> “pps a ’ 4 / ” 
and nine, three shillings—goody, I’ve got a rise! 
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“Yes, after all I went through in Camberwell, it isn’t ’arf 
quiet and peaceful ’ere—enough to drive yer nuts.” 


Toller Reports. 


To 0.C. B Sqn 


EREWITH the report as 
requested on the armoured 
patrol carried out by me 

during Exercise Thunder, having as 
its object the capture of the opposing 
Divisional Commander. 

The fact that the patrol reported late 
and under strength to the Bde HQ to 
which we were attached for the purpose 
of the operation was due to umpires 
blocking the roads with shell-fire, and 
we were eventually forced to make use 


of the runways of an aerodrome which, 
it was subsequently discovered, was 
being used simultaneously by Liberator 
bombers. The car lost at this point 
left the runway and became ditched 
in a stream when it was realized by the 
driver that a Liberator was coming in 
to land. The complaint from the Air 
Force authorities also mentions the 
remaining two cars as driving through 
three hangars and disturbing work, 
and it is true this occurred when 
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the patrol missed its direction in the 
aerodrome. 

With regard to the circumstances of 
the late arrival of the patrol, I was 
informed orders were being given out 
in a cricket pavilion, and here I 


’ unfortunately entered by the wrong 


door, upsetting a pile of cricket-bats 
and tearing a number of maps which 
had been pinned across the door for 
the purpose of the conference. I regret 
also, at the conclusion of the con- 
ference, taking away the notebook 
of an infantry colonel in mistake for 
my own. 

The patrol was ordered to cross into 
enemy territory by night and carry 
out the raid on Divisional HQ at first 
light, with the object of capturing the 
Divisional Commander in bed. My 
own plan was as follows. The cars 
were to approach through the park of 
the manor house in which the enemy 
HQ was reported, slip round to the 
front, taking the guards by surprise, 
and cover all exits and entrances with 
fire. Meanwhile, profiting by this con- 
fusion at the front of the house, I 
would enter at the back and effect the 
capture. 

The fact that the patrol unfortu- 
nately attacked the Babies’ Home at 
Wood Park was due to my notebook 
being exchanged as described above, the 
map reference being incorre¢tly remem- 
bered. The mistake would have been 
realized quicker than was the case if 
a servant whom I encountered when 
forcing an entrance at the rear of the 
house with my Thompson sub-machine 
gun had not understood my reference - 
to the General as referring to someone 
in the nature of a cook-general who 
lived at the top of the house and to 
whom she directed me before fainting. 

The circumstances of the achieve- 
ment of the patrol were as follows. 
With the purpose of buying some milk 
so that the patrol could make tea, I 
had halted my cars in the village of 
Wood Green and sent my gunner to 
inquire for milk at a private house, 
when a staff car drove up and a staff 
officer climbed on to my vehicle, 
demanding whether I was aware of the 
order forbidding the acquirement of 
any food other than Army rations for 
the duration of the exercise, and 
requesting my name. As this was the 
General, I ordered my driver to drive 
full speed ahead. The reason why the 
General was not delivered at Bde HQ 
as planned was that the patrol sub- 
sequently lost its way and found itself 
outside the area of the exercise, where 
an umpire judged the party to be wiped 
out by an artillery barrage. 

(Signed) J. TowtEr, Lt. 
Home Forces. 
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Environment 


My field of battle was the wash-pot of an earl. 
The Office of Works has done such a swell job of 
surgico-plumbin 
That you would hardly know this, 
Except for the white marble slab looming behind me— 
Which seems to be waiting for my name and weight and 
other attainments 
To be cut in sad letters— 
And for the three round holes at my feet where the pipes 
were amputated. 
These rumble on stormy days like hellbound flutes 
Introducing War Weapons Week in Tartaros, 
And belch strange vapours from the bowels of Belgravia 
Which alarm and disconcert my distinguished visitors. 


i AM working in a peer’s bathroom. 


Where I now say to Miss Didcot 

“The whole question should be brought forward again in 
a year’s time for a policy ruling end of quotes end of 
brackets full stop” 

There once reclined a member of the Upper House; 

Who has since retired in a fine spirit of patriotism 

To one of his smaller country baths, 

So that I can be suitably housed to prosecute the war. 

Where I now mutter into a telephone having connections 
only with 

The Zoo, 

The Battersea Dogs’ Home and 

A certain steam laundry in Hounslow, 

There were once sponged off the incrustations of a noble day. 

I find that a very striking thought. 


In the wall beside me are two bell-pushes. 

One is marked “sERVANTS” and the other “PORTER.” 

“SERVANTS” seems to me dangerously unselective, 

And I can’t see what “PORTER” could do 

Except carry the face-flannel across to the steam-heater at 
the close of the session, 

And that is really a job for “VALET” or “NANNIE.” 

If I were a peer and pushed bells in my bath 

I should go in for them i in a big way 

And have one marked “LIGHT REFRESHMENTS, » 

And one “THE MASTER IS DROWNING,” 

And one “MORE soAP.” 


I think if they had asked me I should have kept the bath, 
but they didn’t. 

Miss Didcot never shows surprise, 

And for all I know she may have a perfect bathside manner 
up her sleeve. 

She would soon have felt at ease with my red two-piece, 

And prolonged immersion at about 115° 

Might have done something to warm up the imbecile 
minutes 

With which I fill files so secret that nobody ever dreams 
of reading them. 


When the war gets too tense I find my mind wandering 

To the resonant orations which must have been born and 
parboiled where I am sitting . 

“When I came down to your Ludships’ 
afternoon 

It was very far from my intention to intervene in the debate, 

But since the subject of rabbit-destruction has been raised, 

If somewhat obliquely, and from the Benches opposite, 


House this 


I should like to crave your Ludships’ indulgence while I 
demonstrate a small engine 
I happen to have here in my pocket. . 


Not only does my mind wander, 

But on wet days telepathy plugs in as well, 

So that although I am saying “Yes, sir” at well-judged 
intervals 

To the Deputy Director of Agglutinization (G), 

Who has been lucky enough to call on a day when our 
switchboard is playing at home, 

My head is swimming with such alien funny things as the 
marriage of pigs, 

Should Arthur have the dower-house after all ? 

Can the yacht survive her coquillage another year? 

And will anything wean Agatha from that awful hat? 


All this rather tends to obscure the war. 

But the Authorities tell me I am very lucky to have 
enlarged my experience 

By working in a peer’s bathroom. 

They say further it will be something to tell 


My grandchildren. ERIC. 


° ° 


“WANTED Working Manager for Shooting and Fishing Company. 
Essentials:—Thorough knowledge hotel management, bookkeeping, 
advertising, accounts, correspondence and bookings (typewriting), 
and all secretary’s work for Limited Company; management of 
grouse moors and driving, covert and all low-ground shooting 
(accompanying parties five days a week), keepering and vermin 
destruction; some knowledge forestry and covert planting; also up- 
to-date methods of salmon and trout fishing, management of beats 
and boats, &c.; experienced kennel management and dog breaking 
(Labradors and Spaniels); able drive cars, manage vegetable gardens, 
poultry, and pigs; good personality and physical fitness essential; 
salary £200 per annum, all keep; housekeeper, who assists with hotel 
management and office work kept.” —Advt. in “ The Times.” 


Is there anything for him to read in his spare time ? 





“Can I have the afternoon off, Sir? Grandma’s 
coming home on leave.’ 
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“. . . and then take the third on the right—or I 
suppose in America it would be the Lert.” 


The Phoney Phleet 


XXV—H.M.S. “ Blunderbuss”’ 


The failure of his Suction Bomb 
(You know, it didn’t blow things out; 
It worked the other way about 
And sucked them in) when off he went 
And focused his inventive bent 
On guns—the great big naval sort. 


( The f Syme had scarce recovered from 


Their weakness was—or so he thought— 
That gun-designers would refer 
To what is termed their calibre 
By nothing more than inches. Thus 
Our very latest battle-bus 
Had cannon known as fifteen-inch. 
There was a tendency to pinch 
And skimp the armament all round 
Because the wnit was unsound. 
Why not be generous and treat 
The calibre of guns in feet? 
A five-foot gun, a six-foot shell, 
An eight-foot cruiser ? 

This was swell, 
And suived Syme’s progressive mind. 
He beetled off and soon designed 
His Outsize Ordnance No. 1— 
The G. Syme six-yard Super-Gun. 


You wiil excuse me if I miss 
The technicalities of this; 


They’d bore you; and we'll also skip 
A full description of the ship— 
The Blunderbuss—they built to tote 
This fearful weapon round afloat. 
In fact as time is getting short 

. I'll merely say that she left port 
On Mar. 27th last. 


There was a most enormous blast, 

And Syme returned to base, alone. 
They led him to the microphone 

And when they’d brought him off the boil 
He yammered “Overlooked recoil. 
Designed huge gun—terrific shell— 
Forgot ship movable as well. 

Pressed Button A—fantastic crack— 
Vast brick shot forward—ship shot back. 
Myself, jumped overboard—just clear— 
Remarked large vessel disappear 

Below horizon—ninety knots. 

Swam home.” 


They gave him sundry tots 
Of gin-and-lime to pull him round. 
But where that bullet hit the ground 
Is still unknown. As for the ship, 
The Blunderbuss’s famous trip 
Will live in naval history 
As long as seamen sail the sea. 
In quick succession—wallop! whizz!— 
She touched New York, Bombay, Cadiz, 
Port Darwin, Zanzibar and lots 
Of other ports at ninety knots, 
Going astern, until a dull 
Concussion meant that she’d struck Hull: 
And there the residue remained. 


Friend Syme was wild when they complained 
About the failure of his show. 
“Failure? I made that steamer go 
Some 60,000 miles or more 
With no attention from the shore 
And fuel consumption less than nil! 
Failure? It makes a fellow ill. 
Why can’t they keep an open mind,? 
Why must their judgment be confined . 
To what a thing’s invented for? © 
And why . . 

All right, then; just,one more.” 








THE PRIME MINISTER SAID: 


= EVER in the field of human conflict was so 


much owed by so many to so few.” 


That famous and well-deserved tribute to the 
prowess and devotion of British airmen serves as a 
fitting reminder of the debt we owe to them. We 
can never repay them for all they have done and are 
doing for us, but through the PUNCH COMFORTS 
FUND we are able to meet some of their needs. 
Will you please help us in the good work by sending 
a contribution? Donations will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged by Mr. Punch at PUNCH 
COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie St., London, E.C.4. 
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H. J. Talking 


employment, and when I[ received a postcard from a 

very small country asking me to be part - time 
ambassador I willingly consented. I heard nothing more 
for some months until a large trunk arrived containing a 
uniform and a book of treaty forms. Judging by the 
uniform it was a very hot country indeed. Apparently 
horses were ridden there, as several sets of spurs and a 
good deal of miscellaneous harness were included, though 
however I tried to straighten this out I was forced to the 
conclusion that animals with a hump were what it was 
meant to be used on. 

As a first step I had some cards printed and tried to 
leave one at the Foreign Office, but when I arrived it was 
just lunch-time, and as I tried to breast the stream of 
officials coming out nobody would accept them, some 
pushing them away rudely, others muttering “I am broke,” 
and one handing me a pamphlet on temperance as he 
tore past. I next posted a card, and a fortnight later 
received a letter to say that all communications should be 
on paper measuring not less than 5 inches by 8 inches. 

My wide reading had made me aware that one of the 
duties of an ambassador was to deliver notes to the Foreign 
Secretary of the nation to which he was accredited, and 
as I had always fancied myself as a letter writer I proceeded 
so to do. My first note was as follows: 

Cousin oF ENGLAND,—It has been warm lately and 
the spotted redwings are nesting in the old elm beside 
my window. Nature, indeed, is putting on its gayest dress. 
Have you been to any good parties lately? What do you 
think of the French? My Government thinks highly of 
your Government (without prejudice). 

Yours as between friends, 
HARMONY JENKINS 
p.p. Santiana (Rep.) 


I NEVER believe in turning down the offer of interesting 


To this I received no reply for some weeks and then 
only a request to buy a ticket for the Foreign Office 
Benevolent Fund. 

Conscientious in the extreme is what I am, and I grew 
more and more determined that my clients should get 
their money’s worth, so I admitted B. Smith into Honorary 
Santianan nationality and then tried to get him arrested 
so that I could take up the case and be active in upholding 
the rights of small nations. 
from easy to do. He chucked a policeman under the chin 
and called him “Uncle,” hoping to be taken up as drunk 
and disorderly, but the policeman at once insisted he was 
a nephew and took him home to introduce to the family; 
and before B. Smith could get clear he had had to eat no 
fewer than three plates of macaroni stuffed with split 
peas, this being a dish on which the family prided itself. 
Next, he tried picking pockets outside a police-station, but 
all he got were three jemmies and a centre-bit, the owners 
not caring to complain. As a last resort we decided he 
should make an inflammatory speech. I wheeled him on 
a barrow into the courtyard of the Houses of Parliament 
and there he delivered a speech that had had a very heating 
effect when he first delivered it at a Students’ Union while 
he was learning science up north. It was on the subject 
“Tt is better to be beautiful than good,” and he was for 
the motion. Unfortunately, one and all got the impression 
he was part of a demonstration some House of Commons 
committee had arranged on the teaching of English to 


This, however, proved far ~ 


foreigners by whispering in their ears when they were 
asleep, and many clustered round him congratulating him 
on his pronunciation and asking him to say things like 
“Thither the thistle thickens, doth it not?” Having failed 
with B. Smith, I was looking round for some other kind 
of duty to perform when there was a revolution and the 
new Government informed me that my functions would 
in future be performed by a multiple store where they 
already ran an account. 

Over my bed there hangs a motto which says: “Snore 
if you want to; it’s annoying, but not low,” and this 
comforts me very much because it is the kind of thing 
which might so easily be. I am always very anxious to be 
a credit to my profession and never crook my little finger 
in the laboratory even when it would be helpful. One 
point on which I have never found an authoritative-ruling 
is whether my wife is correct in calling me “Jenkins.” 
It has a vaguely remote and old-fashioned air, as if she 
were a Scottish chieftain’s wife, though in that case she 
would really call me by the name of my residence, which 
is 23a. The way she says it, however, is so menacing that 
I feel almost sure it cannot be comme il faut. B. Smith 
usually refers to her as “that woman” when absent and 
“this woman” when present, though when forced to 
address her directly, which rarely occurs owing to great 
skill and firmness on his part, he calls her Bella Donna, 
leaving in her mind a faint shadow of doubt. 
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“ Flow about bringing your wife and some grub over to dinner at our place to-morrow evening?” 


The World to Come 


HEN the nine-year-old quins are quinquagenarians 
And I—as I ought to be then—am dead, 
The world, being rid of its totalitarians, 
May be governed by rational rulers instead. 
But in spite of the projects and plans for Utopia 
The world may have plenty of ills to deplore, 
And still have verborum (if not cornu-) copia 
In nineteen hundred and eighty-four. 


When the five little girls are quinquagenarians 
Will the nation be Blue in its colour or Red? 

Will the old still be bores and the youthful barbarians ? 
Or children to much higher standards be bred ? 

Will women on management-board and directorate 
Order our lives like the Parce of yore, 

And men be excluded from any electorate 
Of nineteen hundred and eighty-four ? 


When Canada’s quins are quinquagenarians 
Will the Empire by Ottawa’s edicts be led, 

And London be ransacked by grave antiquarians 
Seeking to fathom the life that has fled? 

Or shall we be worried with bus-queues and ration-books ? 
Still be annoyed at the woman next door? 

Read only race-cards and stock-lists and fashion-books 
For nineteen hundred and eighty-four ? 


Whether the quins will, as quinquagenarians, 
Find life enjoyable cannot be read; 
There may no longer be any gregarians— 
Only the hermits of grotto and shed. 
Books may be obsolete, food be the “‘offalest,” 
Laughter be limited, grief have grown more, 
But Cupid will still be a skilful toxophilist 


In nineteen hundred and eighty-four. J. B.N. 
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TROUBLE DOWNSTAIRS 


“You go first. It’s your nation, you know.” 


{Mussolini invites the King of Italy to speak to his people.] 
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Impressions of Parliament 


Business Done 


Tuesday, July 13th.— House of Com- 
mons: The Never-Setting Sun is Dis- 
cussed. 


Wednesday, July 14th.—House of Com- 
mons: Of Ships, and . . . Ships. 


Thursday, July 15th.—House of Com- 
mons: Ulster Giyes Three Cheers 
for the Home Secretary. 


Tuesday, July 13th.—Before he be- 
came first commander of Parliament’s 
own Home Guard, Brigadier-General 
Sir Ernest MakIns was a gallant 
cavalry officer. To-day he made a 
sort of one-man Charge of the Light 
Brigade in defence of the unhorsed, 
mechanized cavalry. And dashingly 
he did it too. 

Why, asked Mr. P. C. Lorrvs, are 
the cavalry regiments that now form 
part of the Royal Armoured Corps not 
allowed to wear their regimental 
badges or names? Sir JAMES GRIGG, 
the War Minister, whose regard for 
tradition is considerable, replied that 
the members of these regiments could 
wear a flash in the colours of their 
units, and regimental cap badges. 

It was not the policy of the War 
Office, said he gently, to destroy the 
individuality and identity of these old 
cavalry regiments, but they had been 
embodied in the R.A.C. for some 
years. 

The decision, said Mr. Lorrus, had 
caused great dissatisfaction to the 
regiments concerned, with their indivi- 
dual traditions and long roll of battle 
honours. 

Then the House saw Sir ERNEstT 
whirling into the charge in a cloud of 
dust. Fixing the Minister with a steely 
gaze that must have unnerved many 
a foe, the Colonel of The Royals 
swooped into action. 

“May we take it,” he asked in a 
meaning tone, “that it is not the 
policy of the War Office to destroy 
the individuality and identity of these 
old cavalry regiments?” 

There was a roar of cheers that 
rolled all over the Conservative benches 
—and, beyond. 

Swinging round, startled, as the 
sabres flashed, Sir JAMEs cried over his 
shoulder, “‘ Yes, sir!” 

Sir Ernest turned his steed for 
another charge, and then tall Major 
York (of Ripon, Yorks), another 
cavalryman, came to his Colonel’s aid 
with the sharp query: “Are you 
aware that some of these regiments 
now being done away with, as far as 
tradition is concerned, are the oldest 
in the British Army, and is this not 


unfair discrimination against cavalry 
units ?” 

There was another roar of cheers. 
Mr. Lorrtus said he would raise the 
subject in debate later. Sir ERNEST 
Makrns and Major YorxK wore expres- 
sions which said plainly: “The Royals 
—as ever—will be there!” Theirs, 
plainly, on this occasion, is to reason 
why! 

And they will. 

Wing-Commander James had a 
nasty (verbal) accident to-day and 
badly split an infinitive, asking whether 
the Prime Minister was aware that the 


PIGEON-HOLED? 


Post-war Civil Aviation (1) As seen by 
Lord Londonderry to-day, and (2) (inset) 
As he would prefer to see it. 


rise in building costs threatened to 
seriously affect post-war housing. But 
Mr. ATTLEE, who replied, seemed 
unmoved by the fracture. 

Mr. Ian Hannau, whose variants 
on the well-worn formula “In view of 
the unsatisfactory nature of the reply, 
I beg to give notice that I shall raise 
the matter on the adjournment” have 
been remarked before, excelled himself 
to-day. In his best more-in-sorrow- 
than-in-anger tones he thus addressed 
Sir KrncstEy Woop, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer: 

“On account of the extremely vital 
importance of this matter to my 
constituents in Bilston, I can do no 
other than raise this vital matter on 
the adjournment at the first possible 
opportunity.” 
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Mr. Speaker passed his hand across 
his eyes, but whether to brush away a 
tear of grief or to hide mirth was not 
clear. The reaction of the rest of the 
House was much less open to doubt. 
When quiet had been restored, Colonel 
O.tveR StanueEy, Secretary of State 
for the Dominions, skilfully reviewed 
the Empire on which the sun never 
sets. 

Incidentally he dispelled some of 
the rumours there had been about the 
loyalty of the populations in distant 
parts of the Empire like Malaya. 
They were not true, he said, firmly. 
Some day, soon, he would tell the 
whole story—or as much as was 
possible, pending the re-conquest of the 
lost territories. 

It was a moving review of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations by 
a man who so patently believes 
passionately in the destiny and great- 
ness of that world-within-a-world. 

He spoke again, at the end of the 
day’s debate, telling of his aim to set 
up commissions, all over the Empire, 
on which representatives of all who 
had an interest in that part of the 
world—foreigner and Britisher alike— 
would sit and plan the peace, pros- 
perity and happiness of all. A novel, 
a noble, dream, indeed. Clearly, in 
the midst of a welter of hate and 
bloodshed, injustice and terror, the 
sun of hope never sets either. 

Wednesday, July 14th.—The faithful 
Commons were in one of their slightly 
pernickety moods to-day, with every- 
body scoring off everybody else— 
sometimes cleverly, sometimes not so 
cleverly. However, when the House 
feels that way, even a small sour laugh 
is music to the ear. 

We had a couple of laughs of that 
vintage to-day. 

Complaint was raised that Mr. 
Frank Pitcairn, of the Daily Worker, 
had, after one day in General EIsEn- 
HOWER’s North African domain, been 
told that his “month” of permitted 
stay had expired, and had been asked 
to stand not upon the order, etc., but 
to go. Was this right? asked his 
champion, Mr. WILLIE GALLACHER, 
Com. - 

Mr. Epew joined in the laugh at this 
extreme fugit of tempus, and said 
(without any great show of sorrow) 
that he was sorry it had happened. 
Nobody else joined him in his orgy of 
grief. On the contrary. 

Then, in a brief discussion about the 
new North African and 1939-43 Stars, 
soon to be issued, Mr. Austin HopkIn- 
SON, whose wit is ever astringent, 
addressed this proposal to the Govern- 
ment: ‘Will you ensure that every- 
body who has been able to get into 
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“But I’m only doing it in needlework 


uniform of any kind whatsoever shall 
get all the decorations ?”’ 

A dozen M.P.s (including not a few 
on the Government Front Bench) who 
had just got out of uniform by resign- 
ing from the Parliamentary Home 
Guard because they found it too 
strenuous, seemed to find something 
personal in this, looked slightly sheep- 
ish, and avoided the glances that their 
colleagues threw them. 

The remainder laughed. 

Mr. LOVERSEED, once a warrant 
officer of the R.A.F., drew a harrowing 
picture of elderly stockbrokers, now on 
Service, swabbing and dusting their 
quarters under the eagle eye and 
lashing tongue of a 19 - years-old 
W.A.A.F. corporal. Was this, he 
demanded, right or fair—and did it 
not lead to embarrassment ? 

Not so as you would notice, was 
the effect of the Minister’s reply. 
Whereupon Miss ELEANOR RATHBONE 
inquired whether this question did not 
betray a queerly old-fashioned outlook 
on the relationship of the sexes. This 
sally got a real laugh. 

Then there was a debate on shipping, 


its value in the war and its vital 
importance afterwards. Many experts 
had their say, and many plans and 
proposals were put forward. 

But the minds of most Members were 
far away on those ships—big and 
little—which were carrying our men 
to the invasion of Sicily. 

This historic event, by the way, is 
still a State secret so far as the House 
is officially concerned, for (although 
he made a fleeting appearance to-day) 
Mr. CHURCHILL has up to now said 
nothing of it. 

Thursday, July 15th—To-day Mr. 
HERBERT Morrison, the Home Secre- 
tary, stepped to the Table to answer a 
question about the number of bicycles 
stolen in recent times. 

As he did so, Professor Savory, 
from Ulster, also rose and, waving his 
Order-paper like a flag, emitted cheers 
the like of which have not been heard 
in the Chamber for a long time. Good, 
round, roaring, Irish cheers, they 
were. 

Everybody, including the Home 
Secretary, looked astonished at this 
enthusiasm for the humble bike. But 


,» 


the Professor went on cheering. Others, 
scarce knowing why, took it up, and, 
the Minister’s blush grew in fieriness. ° 
It was a full minute before he was able 
to go on. 

Then it occurred to the less acute 
that the cheers really related to the 
speech Mr. Morrison had made “‘out- 
of doors” on the previous day, praising 
Ulster’s war effort, and regretting 
Eire’s. 

Which explained everything. 


° ° 


Sic itur 
Alfred Aster had no end 

Of trouble with his lady friend, 
So one day he simply dropped her. 
Then he sold his helicopter. 


° ° 


“Stating that it was his duty to take 
charge of the bones until an authorized 
body took an interest in them, the Coroner 
recorded the unusual verdict of ‘ ancient 
remains.’”—The Times. 


But it’s going to be. difficult to 
authorize the body. 








HE scene is the stone-balus- 
traded terrace of Basegram 
Hall. Above us, full of dull 
clickings, buzzes, oscillations, wiring 
diagrams and Wrens, broods the Hall 
itself, casting a shadow over the 
summer day. Small wonder that we 
look so dejected. We are still on our 
Signal Course and are doing an 8.F.X. 

The trouble—or one of the troubles 
—about being at Basegram Hall is that 
you do things for weeks before you 
know what they are. So with an 
S.F.X. I did one every day until a 
careless word, dropped in the wrong 
quarter, revealed to me that it was a 
Standard Flashing Exercise. 

Flashing (or “Bobbing” if you wish 
it to appear that you have been in the 
Navy for some, years) is the process of 
making Morse by light. It is of course 
extensively employed at sea, where it 
is rarely seen by signalmen until the 
Officer of the Watch says, “Bobbing, 
Bunts,” and then turns away (if he 
can’t read it himself) or tries to correct 
the signalmen (if he can). 

There are, also, many Officers of 
the Watch who just stand and look as 
if they can read it. 

Once the signalmen on the bridge 
are aware that a ship is calling them 
they spring to an enormous lantern 
which is almost invariably placed 
behind an even larger obstruction, and 
they beat up and down on the handle 
like a tom-tom. The Yeoman watches 
them for a minute or two, mouthing 
oaths to himself, then says: “Come 
along. Get him on the six-inch, then.” 
The six-inch is a smaller lantern from 
which a ship can always be seen 
perfectly, but when wanted it is 
always stowed in the wheel-house or 
Signal Office. 

Eventually communication is estab- 
blished on a very small lamp indeed, 
and the signalmen, who have been 
cursing each other, now direct a steady 
stream of oaths towards the sending 
ship. They curse it for having too 
bright a light or too weak a light, for 
making the message too fast or too 
slow, for making bad Morse, for 
directing the light badly and for making 
the signal at all. 

The contents of the message are 
called out in a curious language, so 
that in its early stages it may read as 
follows: From Charlie in Chokey. 
Detach and proceed. Time from 
orange 1717 annie rotchet. This has 
the great advantage of meaning little 
to anyone except a signalman: but in 
time it comes out of the machine in 
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Signals Celibates 


respectable guise, save for the signal- 
man’s thumb: H.M.S. “Wombat” from 
Commander-in-Chief. Detach and pro- 
ceed. Time of Origin 1717. 

However, all this is fairly advanced 
technique and nothing to do with a 
Signal Course at Basegram Hall. Here, 
as we read our S.F.X. our concentra- 
tion is so great that none of us has 
any idea what any signal is about. It 
is not only that the eyes water and 
bulge from the head, but the least 
sound becomes an intolerable distrac- 
tion. And the terrace of Basegram Hall 
is full of sounds, chiefly those of 
birds. Legitimately, a signal read there 
should read somewhat as follows: 


H.M.8. “Caustic” tweet-tweet from 
Captain miss. Miss again. Daman. 
Tweet-tweet. Blast. Something boats 
crews are to. cow shifting in a field. 
unless crews are. tweet-tweet. miss. and 
now we have music while you work once 
again. miss. something rig of the day. 


The above, moreover, takes no 
account of any additional sabotage by 
members of the Course. 

During an 8.F.X. the class divides 
into pairs, of which one victim reads 
the signal and the other writes it down. 
The one who writes has his back to the 
light and the pairs are so spaced that 
they cannot hear one another. It is, 
in fact, so carefully thought out that 
it is quite a shame that the system has 
flaws. These are (a) The man writing 
down gets interested in bird-life in the 
valley and forgets to write down. 
(6) That a hundred yards would be too 
little if everyone is to avoid hearing 
what Lieutenant Copping is saying. 

This would be fine if Copping were a 
good reader of Morse, but unfortunately 
he isn’t. If he says B for Baker, you 
can be fairly certain that the letter is 
F for Fox or, if he has recently taken 
a Wren to a dance, L fer Love. This 
fact, coupled with the abuse that is 
hurled at Copping, transforms the 
exercise into a sort of surrealist fairy- 
play. 

Thus: 

Copping: DOF—no, I mean L 
not F; no, it’s G. bog. 

Crimp: Shut up, Copping. 

A Cow: Moo. 

Copping: Who me? TO B—no D 
—GHPQ. Ha Ha fill it in afterwards. 

A Dog: Wuff-wuff. 

Chorus (whispering) : Sip sip sip sip. 

Flake : Towarps. 

Copping : Yes, that’s it. Towarps. 

Chorus: SHut up, Coprrne! 

Copping : Who me? 
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At this point the situation tends to 
get out of hand. Lieutenant Flake 
says it is monstrous, and Lieutenant 
Gapp, who is very temperamental, 
strides away into the woods in protest 
and peers at the rest of the exercise 
from a beech tree half a mile away. 
The only person who is totally undis- 
turbed is Lieutenant Copping himself— 
as befits a man who has been known to 
read a paper volume called The Keen 
Boy’s Guide to Wireless in the ward- 
room of Basegram Hall. 

Since all our exercises are marked it 
may be wondered how the prevalent 
confusion affects our percentages. It 
is true that we manage to collect an 
occasional word from someone else at 
the end of the exercise when the 
Yeoman’s back is turned. But in any 
case there is no need to worry. The 
Yeoman collects our papers and bears 
them off to a fastness within the Hall, 
where he has a system of working out 
marks that transforms the worst 
exercise into immediate respectability. 

When he returns your copy is still 
the same and very depressing indeed— 
but scrawled across it is the magic 
symbol 79%. We think he does it 
with a slide-rule. 

In any case the S.F.X. represents 
the end of the working day. As the 
shadows fall through the woods we walk 
down the hill and turn in to the 
hospitable parlour of “The George.” 

“Ah, Yeoman,” we say, “what’s 
yours? A beer? Six pints, please, Mr. 
Collins.” 

Perhaps—you never know—that has 
something to do with our marks. 


° ° 


More Collected Essays 
of J. Pope Clugston 


ACQUIRED CHARACTERISTICS 


NE common characteristic which 
is always acquired and never 
hereditary is the morbid dread 

of ending a sentence with a preposition. 
I do not know where my Uncle Gusset 
acquired his, but it is so strong that he 
cannot even see somebody else doing 
it without blenching, blanching, and 
trembling like an aspirin. For his 


benefit I have devised inverted forms 
of hitherto, thereby, thereof, etc., so that 
the poor old boy is now able to say 
tohither, bythere, ofthere, etc., right bang 
at the end of a sentence if he feels like 
it. His gratitude is most touching. 
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He does not appear to understand 
that while by and of are prepositions, 
thereby and thereof are adverbs. “They 
end in prepositions, don’t they?” he 
asks petulantly. He now spends most 
of his time scraping the dreadful 
mistakes from the books in his library 
and substituting my new inverted 
forms. In prose this involves no great 
difficulty and often produces novel 
effects while improving the grammar; 
thus, “He maketh it a graven image 
and falleth down thereto” becomes 
“and falleth down tothere,” which 
almost doubles the meaning. When 
the objectionable word ends a 
rhymed line in verse, however, my 
uncle is often at his wits’ end—no 
great distance, it is true, but fatiguing 
for an old man. For example, in 
changing “ Pagett, M.P., was a liar and 
a fluent liar therewith” to “and a 
fluent liar withthere,” he has to alter 
the next line to make it rhyme. The 
line used to run “He spoke of the heat 
of India as ‘The Asian Solar Myth.’” 
My uncle finds that one rather tough. 
He has tried “He spoke of the heat of 
India as simply a lot of hot air” and 
“He spoke of the heat of India as the 
Asian nest of a mare,” but these do not 
satisfy him. At present he is working 
on a line which in its rough outline 
says ““He spoke of the heat of India 
as a wilder romance than anything by 
Dumas pére.” It doesn’t quite scan 
yet, but he can still knock a few 
nobbles off it, he tells me. 


Honesty 


Is it honest for an astrologer to take 
out an insurance policy when the stars 
have told him what the event will be? 
He is betting on a certainty. Still, the 
stars have probably told him to take 
out the policy and he can’t very well 
disobey. 

CHILDREN’S Books 


It is commonly objected that most 
children’s books are written with one 
eye on the grown-ups. Well, that’s all 
“right. Who chooses the darn things? 
And pays for them? And reads them 
aloud ? 


TRESPASS 


I suppose the lawyers have settled 
the whole thing by now, but they 
haven’t told me yet. At what height 
is an aircraft trespassing on your 
property? It doesn’t matter in war- 
time, but it will after the war. If a 
chap whizzes across your garden at 
fifty feet, is he trespassing? All right, 
what if he comes along in a helicopter 
and hovers there at fifty feet all 
afternoon? What if he comes down 
and hovers at one foot? He could 
claim he was still up in the air, you 
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“Ring three times if you want the top flat.” 


know. Do you call that a Better 
World ? 


RIGHTS 


I have looked all through the 
Atlantic Charter and Magna Carta and 
a lot of other documents and can find 
no mention of one of my best rights. 
This is the right to loathe and abomin- 
ate the idea of Mrs. Frumenty coming 


to my house for dinner and cursing the . 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 





day she was ever invited (if she ever 
was), and yet to feel pretty badly 
injured when she puts us off at the last 
minute because she has just had a 
better invitation elsewhere. 


VISIONS 


At one time my Uncle Stringfellow 
saw a good many visions—far more 
than he does now. They got to be a 
bit of a nuisance, taking up so much of 
his time, so he went to see a doctor and 
said ‘‘ Doctor, I see visions.” “ Really?” 
said the doctor. “And what sort of 
visions ? Tell me, are they (A) or (U)?” 














At the Revivals 





“Lapy Precious STREAM” 
(REGENT’sS Park) 


Noruing—not even one of those 
unplayed Ben Jonson masques, or 
John Fletcher’s too - seldom - played 
Faithful Shepherdess — could better 
become the Open-Air Theatre than 
Lady Precious Stream. Mr. Hstune’s 
resuscitated and restored Chinese 
drama, performed a la chinoise, is so 
successful in every way that we can 
only wonder that it has 
never before been done in 
the open. How stupid of 
all of us not to have 
thought of it before! Its 
conditions are - identical. 
For it is, when we come 
to think of it, the a la 
chinoise method which has 
been used since Mr. Sydney 
Carroll first opened the 
theatre at Regent’s Park 
and Mr. Atkins carried it 
on. With Shakespeare, 
with Milton, with James 
Bridie. There is no curtain. 
Who, then, is to do the 
scene-shifting? First, cut 
the scenes and properties 
down to the barest mini- 
mum, then dress the scene- 
shifters and property-men 
like pages in the costume 
of the play’s period. That 
is all. 

But this so-called in- 
novation is the Chinese » 
tradition. Lady Precious < ’ 
Stream gives us instances VE 
innumerable. The pavilion 
from which Precious Stream 
throws a ball for her 
fortunate suitor to catch 
is no more than a piece of 
silk held by a couple of ae 
boys, with Precious Stream standing on 
a chair behind it. . Wang, Precious 
Stream’s father, gives a garden-party. 
Well, we are in the garden already, 
with the roses within odour-distance 
trying to look like China roses, the 
geraniums on the lawns behind looking 
Chinese-red without difficulty, and 
the Regent’s Park trees straining to 
strike oriental attitudes and succeeding 
well enough. Wang wants a garden- 
party made up of wine, snow, and 
poetry. “Having wine and snow,” 
says Wang, “we must also have some 
poems to celebrate the occasion.” 
Thus Precious Stream’s lover, the 
gardener Hsieh, is given his oppor- 
tunity to improvise. Having wine and 
poetry, we must also have snow. Our 
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July weather can provide almost 
anything in reason excepting snow. 
So along come two pages with black 
silk sacks, and they stand on chairs 
and dispense a discreet snowstorm 
composed: of something remarkably 
like white rose-petals. 

Yet again, we have three scenes at 
the mountain-passes between China 
and the Western Regions. Hsieh is 
returning from the latter after an 
eighteen-years’ absence from his patient 
Griselda, Precious Stream. He is 


pursued by the Amazonian Princess of 
the Western Regions who had promised 
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who comes on at the beginning of 
each act to tell us where we are and 
how many years or minutes are 
elapsing—is this time Mr. O. B. 
CLARENCE. He wears English morning- 
dress and has an air of being in this. 
Chinese play but not of it. But a 
twinkle in his eye belies him and 
betrays him. Mr. CLARENCE, though 
he tries hard, cannot disguise one of 
the most likeable and characteristic 
voices on the English stage. When the 
ferociously old General Mu bobs up as 
Warden of the Third Pass, we are 
deceived for only the flicker of an 

eyelid. “I am well known 

for my white helmet, white 


armour, and white 

, banners,” he says. “I also 
ha have a white moustache, 

f white beard, and white 
ily eyebrows. After I have 


drunk plenty of white wine, 
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herself to marry him. Hsieh gallops 
apace, spurring his non-existent steed. 
They meet difficulties at each pass, 
the warden being not wholly satisfied 
with their identity-cards. But the 
producer has ‘no difficulty whatever. 
Each mountain-pass is a cardboard 
door held by two boys, with an aged 
warden standing on a chair behind it. 
Nothing could be more theatrical, in 
the highest and purest sense of the 
abused word. It is a pleasure to the 
playgoer to be credited with so much 
imagination. It is a further satisfaction 
to hear language so chaste and choice, 
so shot with poetry, so elegantly un- 
western. The whole thing, as has been 
implied, is sheer enchantment. The 
Honourable Reader—the gentleman 


Tis 


KING ON PRANCING STEED APPROACHING CITY GATES 


Rinwen Ping Meet. . 2 ss ws Mr. Stanrorp HoLME 


WILE I will show you the whites 


of my eyes! I am old Mu, 
the White General, at your 
service.” But he is well 
known also for his undis- 
guisable charm. He is Mr. 
O. B. CLARENCE at our ser- 
vice. Precious Stream and 
her wandering husband are 
delightfully played by Miss 
THEA Hotme and Mr. 
STaNFoRD HOoLME, and 
Miss JEAN CADELL’S 
Madam Wang, with her 
continual “Don’t stand on 
ceremony,” is a gracious, 
placid and _ self-contained 
creature, like one of Théo- 
phile Gautier’s cormorants 
beside the Yellow River. 
.The whole point of the 
piece is that everybody 
does stand on ceremony, 
beautifully. 

Some of the incidental 
music is by Ravel (who 
sounds right in his “Ma 
Mére l’Oye”’ vein) and some of it is 
by Tschaikowsky (who sounds wrong , 
with his ‘Casse-Noisette”). Peter 
Ilyitch belongs altogether too much to 
those Western Regions for the present 
purpose. Or it may more simply be 
that his tunes are far too familiar for 
these Eastern extravagances. Debussy 
suggests a mine of lesser-known things 
which would be more in the mood of 
Mr. EsmM& Perrcy’s production, more 

aromatic to the ear. A. D. 


° ° 


“There are so many bomb holes that 
sometimes three or four are on top of one 
another.”—Sunday Paper. 


Technically called a “nest.” 
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At the Pictures 





THE INVADERS 


WE are still occupied with Occupa- 
tion, and The Moon is Down (Director: 
IRVING PICHEL) is probably at the 
moment the best-known treatment of 
the subject. Whether it is the best I 
don’t know, but I can record that I at 
least have found it the most moving. 
Granted the daring assumption that a 
few German soldiers must be human 
beings (which will admittedly be an 
insuperable hurdle for many imagina- 
tions in this country) it is also about 
the most sensible and credible in 
detail. The conflict we are shown here 
is considerably more interesting than 
that usually summed up by the author- 
referee as “On my left crassly stupid, 
brutal and cowardly oppression; on my 
right heroic and ingenious defence.” 

This is not to say that the film is 
first-class, by any means; there is 
some out-of-key speechifying, though 
not so much of it as usual, and the 
direction is pretty unimaginative; but 
it does at least make an attempt to 
examine real human behaviour, and 
several of its scenes—usually those 
involving the Mayor (HENRY TRAVERS) 
of the occupied Norwegian town—are 
genuinely moving. Sir CepRic Harp- 
WICKE’S Nazi Colonel has been criti- 
cized as incredible, but I thought him 
more satisfactory in this part than I 
have ever thought him before. 


Five Graves to Cairo (Director: BILLY 
WILDER) opens with a sequence that 
has good macabre possibilities (a tank 
‘crawling and bucking uncontrolled 
over the hillocks of the desert and full, 
as at first appears, of dead men), but 
the rest is nearly all reasonably 
familiar spy stuff, and often comic spy 
stuff at that. We are expected to 
laugh at Axkim TAMIROFF as an 
Egyptian hotel-keeper, and at 
FortuniIo BoNANOVA as a_ singing 
Italian general, and even (a good deal 
of the time) at ERIcH von STROHEIM 
as Rommel, snorting and strutting 
about with his fly-whisk; but not, 
presumably, at the basic premise of 
the plot, which is one of the funniest 
things in the film. It seems that in 
1935 Rommel, without even a false 
beard or dark glasses, and never 
making any attempt to avoid being 
photographed for British magazines, 
went ... but I may as well allow you 
military experts in the audience to 
have the pleasure of working out the 
secret of his strategy for yourselves. 
It won’t be quoted in the text-books; 
nor will the way in which a British 
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“TI do like coming out while it’s still daylight—it’s such a 
relief to be able.to see that it’s no good trying to get a taxi.” 


corporal (FRANcHOT TONE) and a 
French maid (ANNE BaxTER) made 
it all go wrong. 


Much of The More the Merrier 
(Director: GEORGE STEVENS) is very 
bright indeed. It is a long time since 
I saw a good example of the intelli- 
gently-made romantic farce, and I 
found this highly enjoyable. Based on 
the troubles arising out of the living- 
space shortage in Washington, where 
one person’s rooms are now considered 
to afford room for (at a conservative 
estimate) two, the story gives plenty 
of opportunity for that in-and-out-of- 
doors landing-scurry stuff which has 


never in my experience been made 
funnier than it is here. Never before 
did I realize that CuaRLEsS CoBuRN, 
who a year or two ago was being given 
nothing but heavy-disapproving-father 
parts, was so excellent a comedian; 
and the combination of his ability 
with adifirably-written laconic incon- 
sequent dialogue (staccato as life but 
twice as funny), the whole affair being 
directed with a skill reminiscent of 
the juggler’s, should give you a keen 
pleasure if you like this sort of thing at 
all. Jorn McCrea and Jean ARTHUR 
are the other two principals, and only 
very occasionally does the romance 
overpower the fun. R. M. 

















“Poor Scotty gets so cross if the newsagent has sold 
out when he goes for the evening paper.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Shakspere 


Tuis book (Shakespeare. New Views for Old. By 
RoprErRicK EaGLe. Riper, 10/6) is the latest addition to 
the Baconian case against Shakespeare. Like his pre- 
decessors, Mr. EAGLE appears to have modelled his forensic 
style on that of Sergeant Buzfuz in the equally plausible 
case of Bardell v. Pickwick. There is the quiet opening 
which Buzfuz also used (“Of this man Pickwick I will say 
little; the subject presents but few attractions’’), the same 
rapid change of tone, and the same accumulation of 
damning details to form a repulsive whole. Stratford, 
says Mr. EaG_g, was a dirty little agricultural town about 
three days’ journey from London, and the local dialect 
was so marked that Shakspere, as he calls him, must 
have had great difficulty in making himself understood 
when he came to Town. The Stratford rustic, “fresh from 
the stench of his father’s muck-heaps,” must, however, 
have acquired an intelligible accent in due course, for Mr. 
EAGLE allows him some success as an actor, but qualifies 
this concession by adding that he was a man of “low moral 
character,” and probably served Bacon as the model of 
drunken Stephano in The Tempest. According to Mr. Eac.e, 
the young man in the Sonnets is a symbol of Bacon’s poetic 
genius, and the Dark Lady a symbol of Fortune. Bacon 
had a hard time of it in life, and this explains his railings 
against the Dark Lady. The reader might suppose that a 
bibulous actor, struggling against a tendency to relapse 
into rustic gibberings, also had his troubles. To dispose of 
any such misapprehension, Mr. EaGLE suddenly converts 
Shakspere into “the prosperous tradesman of Stratford,” 
whom Fortune had treated so well as to deserve only fair 
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epithets from him. It has not occurred to Mr. EaGLe, or to 
any other Baconian, that if at a distance of three hundred 
years Shakespeare can be plainly discerned as a seedy 
ne’er-do-well, or, alternatively, as a sordid boor, Bacon 
would not have picked him out as a man whom his contem- 
poraries would accept without difficulty as the author of 
Hamlet and the Sonnets. It is obvious that if Shakespeare 
was not the author of the works attributed to him, he must 
at least have had the tone and appearance of a sensitive 
and gifted man. The case for Bacon must therefore be 
based not on the hypothetical demerits of Shakspere, but 
on positive evidence that Bacon wrote the plays. Of the 
kind of evidence which satisfies Mr. EaGue and his fellow- 
Baconians one example will suffice. A servant in Timon 
refers to his livery, and Bacon’s servants, it appears, 
wore liveries. H. K. 


Good Seed on the Land 


What would most gardeners give now to have saved 
some of their pre-war seed! Take sugar-peas. One got 
them first from Vilmorin; then a few English firms listed 
them; but last spring they vanished from the catalogues, 
though they produce far more food to the foot than any 
ordinary pea. Even ordinary peas were not much grown 
for seed in England; and Mr. Davin Harris, whose 
Vegetable Seeds for the Ordinary Man (FaBeEr, 3/6) is a 
particularly happy addition to our war-time primers, says 
that the first ship seized at Hamburg in 1939 held peas for 
English planting. There was little justification for this 
cult of the far-fetched, except in the case of Scotch seed- 
potatoes; and even potatoes can be grown from home- 
saved seed for at least another season. Seeds of onions, 
leeks, carrots and so forth can be secured by growing on 
picked specimens of last year’s crop. The cabbage tribe 
should be cold-shouldered. They cross-fertilize very easily ; 
and the offspring is apt to be a discredit to both parents. 
Tomatoes are a sound venture; and so—if one may venture 
to supplement Mr. Harris—are alpine strawberries. 
Directions for longer and more luscious crops than are 
possible without seed can be found in Robinson of Gravetye’s 
Parks and Gardens of Paris. H. P. B.° 


The Romantic Allegory 


“Tt would not be right to recommend this book as an 
‘introduction’ to those who have no acquaintance with 
Dante’s poetry,” says Mr. WILLIAMs on the flyleaf of his 
new study (The Figure of Beatrice. Faxrr, 10/6). That 
is fair warning, but he might have added that you should 
also have some acquaintance with Mr. Wiuuiams. For 
the book is, so to speak, the latest instalment of a serial, 
and not everyone has been able to follow from the beginning. 
It is an interpretation of the poetry of Dante in terms of 
an idea which Mr. WILLIAMs has been long pursuing—the 
“theology of romantic love.” In his earlier writing he 
has described it something like this: with the eleventh 
century, and particularly the Provencal poets of the 
eleventh century, a new “philosophic and even religious” 
element enters the relation between the sexes—romantic 
passion: from this new relationship arose the idea that the 
love of God could be reached through the love of one 
human being. The beloved is the first preparatory form 
of universal Charity in earth and heaven. This love is the 
“Way of Affirmation,” as opposed to the “Way of Rejec- 
tion” taken by hermits and ascetics. Dante, then, led 
from adoration of a girl he saw once or twice in the streets 
of Florence to ‘“‘l’amor che move il sole e l’altre stelle,” is 
the poet of “the greatest record of the Way in the litera- 
ture of Europe.” (Alas for Faust! Mr. WILLIAMs ignores 
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him, and you imagine the howl of generations of German 
commentators.) This is the thread of the commentary, 
and Mr. WILLIAMs is careful to show at every turn that 
the experience is not remote but common and even normal; 
Florence might be Glasgow or San Francisco; Beatrice is 
your girl or mine; “the whole of Dante’s work is the 
image of a Way not confined to poets.” The book burns 
with faith and inspiration. Mr. Wututams descends 
undismayed into the medizval hell, a brilliant imaginative 
critic. He is a special pleader, and it is disconcerting to 
find almost no hint at all of Dante’s background, literary, 
religious or Thomist—it is almost as though he were intro- 
ducing the poet into new social circles where such things 
would be a handicap. But this may be because he is too 
sincere, too convinced, even to argue. It should be 
mentioned that Mr. WILLIAMs’s style is so careful, so 
delicate—as the hero of one of his own detective stories 
puts it, “‘so concerned with finding out how one belongs 
to the words ’’—that it is hard at times to discover what on 
earth (or heaven, or hell) he is driving at. P. M. F. 





Aristocrat to the Tumbrils 


“Revolutions are not made by the lower classes. 
Revolutions are always made by the upper classes when 
they lose their standards.” ‘This conclusion—a supreme 
tribute to the principle of aristocracy—is arrived at by 
an imaginary Somersetshire squire who fought and sur- 
vived in 1914-18 and fought and died in 1939. Apart 
from vindicating this principle, Robert Fossett, M.P.— 
devout Anglican, county cricketer, lover of the land and 
its people—saw little point in defeating Hitler, though 
Hitler had to be defeated. Sooner or later prolific and 
greedy barbarians would make mincemeat of a people too 
slack and sterile to till their own soil and fill their own 
cradles. There is a touch of Hector about Mr. CHRISTOPHER 
Ho.uts’s hero, and a touch of William Morris’s Peter 
Harpdon—the knight who fought best for a forlorn hope. 
And there is a Homeric magnanimity about Death of a 
Gentleman (BurRNS, OaTEs, 8/6) which survives the recital 
in letters of a life extraordinary only for its mental integrity, 
its practical independence, and its houndlike instinct for 
following up ultimate values. Perhaps the author’s fine 
introduction whets an appetite to which the earlier 
(Etonian) letters prove a rather dilatory series of hors 
dauvres. But what good fare and sound vintages lie 
beyond! H. P. E. 





Thomas Mann 


Order of the Day (SECKER AND WaARBURG, 16/-) contains 
Tuomas Mann’s political essays and speeches during the 
last two decades. The author of Buddenbrooks and The 
Magic Mountain owes his fame to his novels, but like other 
novelists in these disordered times sees himself priniarily 
as a guide and teacher of mankind. In the preface to 
this volume he says that his writing has always had “an 
active and combatant character, in contrast to the dream- 
life of imaginative writing.” The same claim could be made 
by any political leader-writer who wished to distinguish 
between his work and Shakespeare’s. A shortage of 
publicists is not among the dangers which threaten us 
to-day, and there is a much greater need of writers con- 
cerned with permanent themes than of advisers on the 
problems of the moment. The most interesting piece in a 
volume of political addresses is often the earliest, since 
its conclusions have been submitted to the test of time. 
In “The German Republic,” a speech delivered twenty 
years ago, THOMAS MANN attempted to reconcile the youth 
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of Germany to the Weimar Republic. His aim in it, he 
says in the preface to this book, was “to give democracy 
a gloss of the familiar by linking it with German roman- 
ticism.” Referring to Wagner’s Meistersinger, he deprecated 
Nietzsche’s view that it was directed against civilization 
and incited the Germans against the French. It was, he 
insisted, democratic through and through, a true expression 
of German democracy, with its ‘““honest-hearted pomp and 
circumstance, its fervid romanticism.” It is strange that 
THomas Mann, who can hardly be ignorant that the 
Meistersinger is Hitler’s favourite opera, should not see 
that in recommending its pomp and circumstance and 
fervid romanticism to his youthful audience he was 
attuning his hearers to everything which he condemns in 
his later addresses. Few will cavil at his picturesque 
invective against Hitler, “a man possessed of a bottomless 
resentment and a festering desire for revenge; a man ten 
times a failure, extremely lazy, incapable of steady work 
. . . & disappointed bohemian artist; a total good-for- 
nothing.” But when, further to depress Hitler, he exalts 
Napoleon as a “tyrant harbinger of liberty,” whatever 
that may mean, and approvingly quotes Hegel’s deification 
of him as ‘“‘the world-spirit on horseback,” it is impossible 
not to reflect that the utmost loathing of Hitler can 
apparently co-exist in the German temperament with an 
unabated worship of power. H. K. 





Honourable and Reverend 


“Now that Adderley has gone, to whom can one turn 
when one wants to reinstate a man who has crashed?” 
A friend wrote that of the man whose life is the subject of 
Father Adderley (T. WERNER Lavrig, 3/6). Surely it is 
at once an epitome of character and a perfect epitaph, and 
there was hardly need for Canon T. P. STEVENS, who has 
written this biography, in friendly piety, to set down any- 
thing more. The Hon. and Rev. Canon James Adderley was 
the fifth son of the first Lord Norton; after he left Oxford 
he entered the office of a London solicitor and presently 
took Holy Orders. Restless, in some ways irresponsible, 
with a strong histrionic bias, a real love for the under-dog, 
generous and unconventional, he may have alienated some 
people, but he must have attracted and assisted many more. 
Asking very little of life for himself, Adderley devoted 
length of days to the service of God and His unfortunate 
ones; he must often have roused exasperation in his friends, 
but was likely at any moment to turn it into admiration. 

B. E. 3. 





Murder on Tick 


It seems to me that many novelists wilfully handicap 
themselves by choosing as their master-sleuths men who 
have. been to such good schools that when action is 
demanded they must waste precious time on old-world 
courtesy. Social inhibitions hold things up too often while 
the murderer is calling a taxi or climbing out of a back 
window, and I therefore extend a warm welcome to the 
team adopted by Mr. Frank GRUBER, an American author, 
and record with how much pleasure I realized that it would 
stop at nothing in the cause of justice except perhaps 
murder, which in the nature of the theme would have been 
superfluous. Johnny Fletcher and Sam Cragg, who are 
rather a Laurel and Hardy combination, do much to 
enliven The Talking Clock (NICHOLSON AND Watson, 7/6). 
Its key idea isa good one, but the working-out is somewhat 
confused, and coincidence, which crime-writers should 
keep locked away with the Napoleon brandy, is uncorked 
too lightly. E. O. D. K. 
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“ After this 


HIS is going to be about a 
soljer I met today, and I warn 
you it may depress you, it 


depresed me, also the soljer, but I’m 
going to tell you becorse, well, 


“Oft from what is sad or stern 
It’s posible to live and learn,” 


and you may learn something from 
this, | don’t say you will, but you may. 
I had been going to tell you about 
something quite diferent, in fact a 
dream I had about blue shrimps, but 
as, when I came to think it over, they 
were jest blue shrimps and didn’t do 
anything, it being one of those dreams 
that don’t move, and then when I met 
this soljer, well, I thort he wuold be 
better than the shrimps wuold of been, 
anyway. 








Atl 








LONG DISTANCE RENIOVING 
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we'll keep the spare wheel in its proper place.” 


The Lonely Soljer 


By Smith Minor 


The soljer was standing at a corner, 
and he looked so sad that I desided he 
must be (1) broke, (2) home-sick, or 
(3) getting Mumps, there being some 
about, unless (4) he was jest one of 
those poeple who are borne with 
nacherally sad faces. I know severel 
who are, and althouh you’ve got to 
admit some are as nacherally sad as 
their faces, take my aunt, the one I 
gave the parot to pour lui cheerer, 
others are not, I knowing one who 
makes you laufh every time he opens 
his mouth, he can also crack his 
nuckles. I won’t give his name, 
becorse althouh I am always telling 
him he dosen’t look like a worn-out 
hadock, he dose, and he’s a bit 
sensative. 

Well, anyhow, I watched this sad- 
looking soljer for about ten minutes, 


not having anything else I had to do, 
and as he kept standing there as if he 
hadn’t anything else to do either, I 
thort I’d see if I cuold chear him up 
like we’re told to if we find any, so, 
risquing “(3),” I went up to him and 
said, » 

“Hallo.” 

“What?” he said. 

“Hallo,” I said. 

“Yes, I heard you the first time,” 
he said. 

“T’m sorry,” I said, “but I thort 
you didn’t as you said, ‘What?’” 

“Oh,” he said. “Well, what do you 
want?” 

“T don’t want anything,” I said, 
“T thort you might, that’s why I said 
hallo, but if you don’t, don’t worry.” 

“Ts this a joke?” he said. 

“Far from it,” I said, it not being. 
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“Then what made you think I 
wanted something?” he said. 

“It was becorse you looked so 
glumb,” I said, “but perhaps that’s 
how you look anyway.” 

“Say, sonny,” he said, “are all 
English boys like you?” 

“My hat, no,” I said. “Most are 
better, you can’t get away from it, but 
if it dosen’t sound like boasting, or 
even if it dose, I think a few are worse.” 

Note. You can’t help what you 
think. Of corse, I didn’t mean many. 
End of note. 

“This is a new one on me,” he said. 
“Let’s hear what you thort I wanted.” 

“Well, I thort it might be one of 
the folowing three things,” I said. 
(1) Money, (2) somebody to be with, 
or (3) a doctor.” 

“Are you true?” he said. 

“One tries to be,” I said. 
one was it, if any?” 

And then he told me it was “(2),” 
he being a Canadien who had jest 
come over with the last contigent, and 
that so far he didn’t know a signal soul. 

“What, not even a girl?” I said.* 

“Not even a baby in arms,” he said. 
“T guess I’m so lonely I’d chum up 
with a star-fish.” 

“How awful,” I said, becorse it was 
when you thort of it, and then I said, 
remembering we were suposed to take 
lonely soljers into our homes, “Well, 
look here, wuold you like to come 
back to my place to tea?” 

“Have you got a sister?” he said. 

“No,” I said, “but even if I had 
she’d be out.” 

“How do you fix that?” he said. 

“Everybody ’s out,” I said. 

“Then there’d only be you?” he 
said. 

**T’m afraid so,” I said, “but I know 
some string tricks.” 

He thort about it. and after a long 
think he said he’d come, but I beleive 
he was sorry afterwards, becorse when 
we began walking to my house he 
sudenly looked glumber than ever, and 
we didn’t say another word till we got 
there. It’s funny how sometimes your 
mind farely bubbles with things to say, 
yet, lo! at others it is a baron voyd. 

** Well, this is it,” I said, when it was. 

** Ah,” he said. 

We went in. 

‘Well, here we are,” I said. 

“T guess that’s so,” he said. 

“What about sitting down?”’ I said. 
“That armchair looks comfortable, 
but the other one is.” 

“Anywhere will do for me,” he said. 

“TI don’t supose a pin-cuschion 
wuold,” I said. 


“Wich 





* For some reason soljers generelly know 
girls. Auther. 


“What?” he said. 

“Nothing,” I said. 

We sat down, and I don’t mind 
telling you I began to get the wind up. 
I don’t mean that what I’d said about 
the pin-cuschion was really funny, it 
wasn’t, but you’d of thort it wuold of 
razed a bit of a smile, jest to help 
things along, weather the smile was 
meant or not. But no, it only made 
him look, if posible, glumber still. 

“Well, wich wuold you like first,” 
I said, “the string tricks or tea?” © 

“Tea,” he said. 

“Very well,” I said, “I'll get it.” 

“Shall I help you?” he said. 

“T wuoldn’t think of it,” I said, as a 
matter of fact I wanted a few minits 
off, “but while I’m getting it you'll 
want to be doing something, won’t 
you, so what about a jig-saw?” 

“I’m not very good at jig-saws,” he 


‘said. 


“Well, what about a book,” I said, 
“or a pack of cards.” 

“Don’t worry about me,” he said. 

“All right, perhaps I won’t,” I said, 
“but please make yourself at home, 
and if you see anything about that you 
want to do, please do it, that is, if it 
can be done.” 

Then I went to make the tea, and 
I took a long time over it, becorse 
honestly I thort we neaded a rest from 
each other. Mind you, we both meant 
well, but were finding it dificult to 
become what’s called bossom friends. 
I made a big pot of tea, that is, the 
tea, and cut nine slices of bread and 
marge, no eleven, and added four 
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semi-rock cakes, you proberly know 
the kind, hoping they wuold chear 
him, and when I went back with them 
I said, 

“Now, look here, I want you to 
enjoy this, so please don’t think while 
you re eating that you’ve got to talk.” 

**T won't,” he said. 

The food did seam to buck him up 
a bit, and you can’t get away from it, 
they eat jolly fast in Canada, but as he 
got near the end his depreshun began 
to return worse than ever, and I got a 
fealing that he wuold burst into tears, 
honestly, if the food wasn’t folowed up 
jolly quickly with something else. So 
while he was finishing his last cake I 
said, “Now, ho! for the string tricks,” 
and got the string. But they weren’t 
very succesful, I only knowing seven, 
and he knowing six of them, and I 
forgeting the other. 

By this time I was geting as glumb 
as him, and I wondered if perhaps he 
wuold like a little conversashun if it 
was what you might call worth while. 
So after I’d tried one or .two other 
things that didn’t seam to interest him, 
like working your way round the back 
of a chair without toutching the floor, 
it can be done, thouh I didn’t, I said, 

“Well, what about a talk? I 
supose there’s no dowbt now we’ll win 
the war?” 

‘Sure we’ll win it,” he said. 

“But what is the world going to be 
like afterwords?” I said. ‘‘ Will we all 
be equel ?” 

“What?” he said. 

“And will it be the end of poor 
poeple?” I said. 

“Who?” he said. 

“And wuold you say that friendship 
wuold dorn once more on this rather 
grim earth?” I said. 

“How do I know?” he said. 

“Well, wuold you like to see my 
white mouse?” I said. 

“White what?” he said. 

“Mouse,” I said. “I’ve got one.” 

*You’d have to have one, for me 
to see it,” he said. 

“T grant that,” I said, “so, having 
one, I'll show it to you.” 

But when I went up to get it I found 
it wasn’t there, and when I came down 
again to tell him I found that he 
wasn’t, either. 

Well, there’s no getting away from 
it, it was a garstly failyure. Instead of 
stopping him being glumb, I’d made 
him glumber. But what I don’t want 
you to do is to blame him for going 
off like he did. Who wuoldn’t of? 
You see, I haven’t really learnt yet 
how to be a hoast, and if you haven't 
either, well, don’t do anything I did, 
and I shuold say you’d be bang on the 
right track. 











AJOR Fibbing looked up from 

his breakfast egg and glared 
M at us, one by one. Captain 
Coxon was reading a three-days-old 
Egyptian Mail, while Sympson and I 
were wishing we had gone to bed 
earlier the night before and wondering 
what people saw .in eggs that made 
them annoyed when they could not 
get them. In our Mess we practically 
live on them. 

“The new subaltern,” said the 
Major, “is coming to-day. Man named 
Blank. Any of you know him?” 

We in the Pioneer Corps mostly 
know one another, because from time 
to time we all go back to Base Depot 
after having malaria or telling the 
Major we think we could run a 
company better than he does, or going 
mad trying to-learn Swahili, or Sesuto, 
or Sechuana, or all of them at once. 

“Yes,” said Captain Coxon briskly. 
He is a_ teetotaller and therefore 
menacingly brisk at breakfast. “I 
came out from England with Blank. 
Man with one eye.” 

“T don’t mind,” said the Major, 
“how many eyes he has got. Is he a 
good worker? Is he the sort of man 
who will understand that when I give 
an order I expect it to be obeyed? Is 
he the sort of man who is likely to 
have enough personality to get 
Butasindi to nail up the Cooks’ 
Medical Inspection List in the cook- 
house ?” 

This was a rather underhand side- 
blow at Sympson and myself. We had 
really done our best to get cook- 
Corporal Butasindi to nail up the 
document, but he had simply pre- 
tended to misunderstand us, and when 
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New Broom 


. Sympson nailed the thing up himself 


Butasindi had taken it down again and 
used it to light the fire. East African 
cook-corporals are like that. 

“Blank is full of personality,” said 
Captain Coxon—‘‘just the sort of man 
we want. And he plays cribbage.” 

Diffidently, for I am never in a 
combatant mood at breakfast, I said 
that I thought Captain Coxon was 
mistaken. 

“Your Blank with the one eye,” 
I said, “is at El Banga with 3962 
Company. This Blank must be the 
young red-headed fellow ‘who set his 
tent on fire at Haifa last September. 
He’s not a bad sort at all. Inclined to 
overcall his hand a bit at bridge, but 
otherwise with no serious faults.” 

“Personally,” growled the Major, 
“T consider a habit of setting fire to 
tents a serious fault.” 

“It was quite an accident,” I 
reassured him. “He met a strange 
colonel unexpectedly in the quarter- 
master’s store, and naturally put his 
pipe in his pocket, and then changed 
into §.D. to go out for the evening, 
and there you were.” 

“It’s much more likely to be old 
Snowball Blank,” said Sympson 
gloomily, ‘“‘and, if so, we are in for a 
sticky time. He was in the last war, 
and he thinks anybody who wasn’t 
ought to be shot for not being in it, 
even if he wasn’t born at the time. 
He has wrecked every company he has 
been in. He generally starts by quarrel- 
ling with the C.S.M., and then works 
his way up to the Major. At least three 
majors have been sent home through 
Snowball Blank.” 

The Major said that he knew for a 
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fact it couldn’t be Snowball Blank, 
because he was back at Base Depot, 
waiting to give evidence at the court- 
martial of his last major. 

“T expect it was the Blank who was 
in charge of the Mobile Bath Unit at 
El Bhagga,” he said—‘“‘a thoroughly 
decent fellow who will be an example 
to all of you. He married a Miss 
Gunnerspoon who lived in Cairo.” 

Sympson said that we should all be 
only too happy to follow Blank’s 
example, if there were enough Miss 
Gunnerspoons to go round; but the 
Major said rather pettishly that he did 
not mean that we should all marry 
Miss Gunnerspoons, but follow Blank’s 
example in other ways, as Blank was 
the perfect subaltern. He added rather 
inconsequentially that he (the Major) 
had won eleven shillings from him 
playing poker at Mombasa in 1940. 

Allour speculation was wasted, how- 
ever, because the Group Adjutant 
rang up again over the toast-and-jam 
to say that the man’s name was 
Brown, and not Blank, and that in any 
case he was not coming after all. 


° ° 


Ground 


HEN will ground become again 

friendly hill and pleasant plain; 
woods delight with shades of green, - 
and cornland lovely to be seen? 
When no more need the martial eye 
in every fold a Bren gun spy, 
nor think, before a summer wood, 
“T’ll have my tanks along there: 

good.” 
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QUIET HAVEN 


D pen the world the unceasing 

battle of the seas is being 
fought. Men, equipment, food 
must reach a score of countries and 
| the Navies of the United Nations 
1 do not fail. 


When they reach their distant 
port or when they have but a 
few hours ashore in Britain, men 
of the Royal Navy and the Merchant 
Service value the friendly, home- 
fi like atmosphere of Salvation Army 
aj Clubs and Hostels. 





H Already there are 1,500 Salvation 
f Army Clubs for Servicemen and 
Women, but these are not enough. 
NEW FRONTS WILL MEAN 
NEW DEMANDS. 





Your gift will help us to serve the Services. 
Please send it to-day. 


GENERAL CARPENTER, 
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The Garden and the Can 


To-day, Heinz are proud to be helping in 
the big job of feeding a nation at war. 


The calls of the Services must come first — 
you would not have it otherwise. Thus 
supplies in the stores are limited. 

But there are some of the famous varieties for 
the home larder: Soups —a limited range, it 
is true—and oyen-baked beans — with their 
valuable protein-contribution to the National 
diet. 
So when yop dd get a can bearing the old 
familiar lapel — make thé most of it. Here’s how! 


(HEENE 


Sf Varieties 
Place mashed hot 














seasoned potatoes (whipped Soups 
with a little hot household milk) 

in a heated shallow serving-dish. Add Baked Beans 

a canof Heinz oven-baked Beans (heated 
through). Arrange 4 helpings of scrambled . 

reconstituted dried egg on top, sprinkle Salad Cream 

over a little chopped parsley and serve. 

_ Mayonnaise 











but not quite in his element. Our 
tortuous friend is at his best working full 
pressure at the job for which he has been 
specially designed — keeping motor brushes in 


their place. He’s just one of thousands of 
different types of springs and pressings which 
we design and make. 


THE TEMPERED SPRING CO LTD 


ATTERCLIFFE ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 4 
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DOUBLE-DENSE LATHER OF 


ERASMIC 


SHAVING STICK 


ER 350-96 





THE ERASMIC CO.LTO 
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The World’s 
most famous 


Collar 











World - wide fame 
does not come 
undeserved. Van 
Heusen’s popularity 
is due to comfort and 
style; they 
launder well 
and last 

longer. 
Sm” Ob | 


VAN | 
HEUSEN 


Regd. Trade Mark 
SEMI-STIFF COLLARS 


Sole Manufacturers: Harding, Tilton and 
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A queue with 


a difference 


The thing to keep in mind 
about a circulating library is 
that it is just that—a circulating 
library. The books in it must 
circulate in turn—another as- 
pect of the queue system, but 
with the difference that without 
taking any unfair advantage over 
your fellows you can buy a place 
near the head of the queue. 

In W. H. Smith & Son’s 
Library there are three main 
services. At the head of the 
queue is the Preferential service, 
for those who want something 
more than normal circulating 
library service—who want, for 
the most part, only new books, 
more or less on demand. Next 
is the ‘‘A’’ service, which 
might be described as Smith’s 
standard service, an all-round 
supply to meet all general needs. 
A high proportion of new books 


is included. And then there 
is the ‘‘B’’ service, for the 
‘reader who is content with 
an abundant choice of books 
and who is not worried by 
the fact that they are not 
the latest books. The differ- 
ence between the three is 
not at all a question of the 
merit or literary worth of 
the books provided, but 
solely one of ‘‘ newness,” 
the speed with which a 
new book becomes avail- 
able to the subscriber. 

A year’s reading costs 
£2.3.0, £1 or 10/- for the 
Preferential, ‘‘A’’ or ‘*B”’ 
services respectively. (Six 
months, three months, or one 
month at slightly higher pro- 
portionate rates.) 

Each service provides un- 
limited reading. There is no 
restriction on the number of 
times a book may be exchanged; 
a fresh book can be had daily 
if necessary. There are exchange 
depots at nearly all W. H. 
Smith & Son’s shops and many 
of their station bookstalls, and 
a postal service direct from the 
Head Office for those who can- 
not conveniently use any of the 
Company’s Library branches. 
The Chief Librarian will 
be glad to be 
allowed to 
send you 
further 
details. 
























Hartley. Ltd, Taunton, Somerset. 
W.H.SMITH & SON.Lro. Head Office: STRAND HOUSE. LONDON W.C 2 
RN at ee ee 
®B ey RHEUMATISM 
London, Eng. 
arling How to 
PIPE CRAFT 










Take care 
of your Barling 
Pipe. Supplies are 
extremely limited, conse- 
cuently cult to obtain. 


When available, prices are as follows:— 
& 8M L. 


Standard 6 » L. 
Index or Sandblast . 10/6 13/6 16/6  20/- 
of Sizes Ye Clde Wood 8.8. BM L. EL 
clearly Selected Grains 15/6 18/6 21/6  25/- 
a Letters S.S.,8.M., L., E.L., on each pipe 
; te Cah indicate sizes — Smali-Small, Small- 
stem. — Medium, Large and Extra Large. 


B. BARLING & SONS, EST. IN LONDON 1812. 
“Makers of the World’s Finest Pipes” 
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CONSTRUCTORS LIMITED} 
ERDINGTON BIRMINGHAM 


‘}ough action 


| — effectively 7 


clean 
the lavatory 


O clean the lavatory thor- 
oughly and effectively, simply 
sprinkle a little Harpic into the 
bowl and leave as long as possible. 


Then flush. The whole bowl 
gleams white! 


Specially made 
for the lavatory, 
Harpic’s_ thor- 


removes all 
discoloration — hel 








cleans, disin- 
fects and deo- 
dorizes. 





}I 
(| 
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Harpic’s cleansing 
action reaches right 
round the S-bend. 
The whole bowl is 
clean and sanitary 
—the part you don’t 
see, as well. 


HARPIC 


Harpic iseasy 
to use—a real 
boon to the 
housewife. 








Rheumatism—however mild your 
symptoms—exacts a merciless toll in 
pain and expense if not checked 
in time. Poisons and impurities 
in your system are usually the cause 
of rheumatic disorders. To get rid 
of these poisons, doctors recommend 
the drinking of mineral spa waters. 
But a visit to a spa involves time 
and expense that many people 
simply cannot afford these days. 


‘Alkia’ Saltrates may be described 
as a spa treatment in your own home. 
It contains the essential curative 
qualities of seven world-famous 
springs and has the same beneficial 
effect on the system at a fraction 
of the cost and without the in- 
convenience of travelling to an 
actual spa. A teaspoonful of ‘Alkia’ 
Saltrates in warm water before 


breakfast each morning soon relieves | 


pain. Taken regularly, this pleasant, 


effervescent drink dissolves impurities | 
in the blood-stream and greatly | 
to eliminate | 


assists the kidneys 
them from the system, thus help- 
ing to prevent recurring attacks of 
rheumatism. 


A bottle of ‘Alkia’ Saltrates costs 
3/9 (inc. Pur. Tax). Get one from 
your chemist to-day and begin your 


spa treatment to-morrow morning. | 
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KERFOOTS 


MEDICATED 


PASTILLES 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| embodying the 
| manufacturing 
| experience of 

eighty years 


MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH ‘ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bard: 














FOR 


-|WINALOT 


THE IDEAL FOOD 
. FOR DOGS is 


























A painless, harmless 
remedy which ‘kills’ 
the worst Corn in 3/7 
days. Itsconcentrated 
action is immediate 
and you can obtain 
from all good chem- 
ists, etc. (incl. Boots & Taylors). 


The 7d. Combination Pack contains Plaisters, 
Powders, Strapping. 














EMERGENCY TREATMENT 
OF SKIN INJURIES 


Be prepared for an emer- 
gency and keep Cuti- 
cura Brand Ointment 
in your First-Aid Kit. 
It brings instant sooth- 
ing relief to cuts, burns, 
skin lacerations — pre- 
vents spread of infection, 
quickly heals. At all 
Chemists and Stores. 


(uticura 










SAFETY 








OINTMENT 
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Mrs. Formal de Hyde rose from her plastic 


breakfast table, pushed back her synthetic resin chair, donned 
her nylon street coat and walked across the plastic tiles to her 
transparent plastic car. 

To some it would seem that everything (with the possible 
exceptions of food and drink) will be made from plastics in 
that millennium known as post-war. We hope not. There are 
already many things that Plastics can do extremely well — 
there will be more — but there are a great many things that 


Plastics cannot do. To get Plastics in their proper perspective 


ask someone who knows — someone at B.I.P., for instance. 
















Who makes 
“BITUROS'') 


- for protecting Drinking i 
Wa ri ‘Tanks from Corrosion 





“ 

Brruros” Solution 
and Enamel, com- 
pounded to_ special 
formulz by Wailes 
Dove, provide the safest 
and most economical 
method of preserving the internal surfaces of drinking 
water tanks and other fluid, and food, containers. 
Tasteless and odourless, they throw no sediment, cannot 
contaminate and can be relied upon to withstand the 
rigours of all climates. 


The services of our enlarged Contract Department are 
now available in any part of the country for the 
actual application of our products. Enquiries (for essential 
work only) are invited. Please mention Dept. E.4. 


* “BITUMASTIC”’ is not an adjective, but a TRADE MARK, 
the exclusive property of WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC LTD. antl 


WAILES DOVE 
BITUMASTIC™LTO 
he Reple ho Behot lrroatm  _/ . 


GD98/BR 
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HILE their fathers are on active service—soldiers, 

sailors and airmen—the youngsters are growing up, 
getting ready to play their part in the shaping of a better 
world. 

The vast organisation of the Y.M.C.A. giving service to 
the fighting forces tends to overshadow the equally impor- 
tant work the Y.M.C.A. is doing for the youth of the nation. 
There are more than 200 youth departments, with thousands 
of boy members, attached to Y.M.C.As. all over the 
country. Here the boys learn to become good citizens 
through the tuition and guidance provided. The older boys 
who, because of their natural gifts, have been trained by the 
Y.M.C.A. as leaders are of the utmost importance in this 
work. Games and recreation play an important role, and 
at the youth camps which the Y.M.C.A. also run through- 
out the country, swimming, walking, cycling, etc., are very 
much enjoyed. 

The youngsters are enormously keen on the club 
activities, and their spiritual as well as their bodily needs 
are looked after in really happy surroundings. 

Besides extending its work for the members of His 
Majesty’s Forces, the Y.M.C.A. must also expand its 
service to the younger generation, providing more youth 
departments and camps and training more leaders. 





Issued by the 
NATIONAL Y.M.C.A. WAR SERVICE FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
112, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. W.C.!I 
President : The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Athlone, K.G., G.C.B. 
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Abdullas 
| f or choice 


The most popular brands are: 





“VIRGINIA” No. 7 
TURKISH No. 11 
“EGYPTIAN” No. 16 





* 
Please . / [ie Ey 


THE RED CROSS | 
AND ST. JOHN APPEAL 
by sending a donation to St 
James’s Palace, London, S.W.1 
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